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flThe Pentagon __ 
pared to accept the recommen 
dation of a blue-ribbon reor- 
j ganizafion panel calling for 
three new deputy secretaries, 
one of whom would be in over- 


iu..,v t 


Says First Firings of SS-11 
Are Proof of Momentum 
of Moscow's Program 



Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 26- 
Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird disclosed today that the 
Soviet Union had conducted 
first tests of warheads on its 
principal intercontinental bal- 
listic missile, the SS-11. 

Mr. Laird said two of the 
missiles, which are comparable 
to this country's Minutemeh,. 
were launched Friday from the 
south-central part of the Soviet 
Union on a 5,000-rhile flight 
into the Pacific test range 500 
miles northwest of Midway Is- 
land. 

Although they are not the 
first Russian tests of multiple 
■independently targetable re-en- 
try vehicles, or MIRV’s, they 
were cited as proof 'of a con- 
tinued Soviet momentum in 
■missile testing. 

At a Pentagon news co'nfer- 
■gfe^'Mr. Laird also made these 
points: 

•JThe United States is com- 
mitted to a neutral government 
in Cambodia. The statement ap- 
peared to broaden c onsid er- 
a bly the secretary's'"' earlier 
ccatfillifi Q'fi 5 ClSMBia ''ahd to 
jbuttre^^^erir*i^atfs " by 


Vic® Presf&ri Agnew. 

ftte. yse 'br AmeHcan. aur 
power Si Cimbodia to strike at 
enemy concentrations and 
ment of supplies “is a good 
use of military power in that 
area.” Mr. Laird said he would 
continue to authorize such at- 
tacks. 

<3The level of North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong activity 
in Cambodia has not changer 
significantly in the last three; 
to four weeks, but the enemy 
has been unable to stage "sig- 
nificant action” in South Viet- 
nam. ; 

flThe United States war cas- 
ualty figure for JvjiL 

be the lowest Sirred fSogf jjie 
precise figure, to be announced, 
tomorrow;, will be lessffTaq 59 


r dll command 
ations. 

In telling of the Soviet tests, 
Mr. Laird said they could mean 
a step toward a significant in- 
crease in the number of war- 
heads on each of the 700 SS- 
ll’s in the Soviet Union. The 
number of warheads could 
jump to 2,100. 

The Russians are not be- 
lieved to have MIRV’s on their 
.deployed missiles, but Mr 
Laird said the testing program 1 
indicated that employment by 
1972 “is still a very realistic 
projection.” 

He cited a statement made 
last March to the House Armed 
Service Committee in which he 
[said that, if they chose to, the 
Russians could have their first 
MIRV’s by mid-1971. 

The MIRV warheads can 
each be guided to a chosen 
target. In less advanced missiles 
multiple warheads are fired in 
3 hotgun fashion by missile. 

Last June, the United States 
feployed its first MIRV’s at 
Minot Air Force Bas£ In North 


- ^Defense Depart- 
jBKnrp fe W replace 500 Min- 
juteman 1 and 2 missiles w 
the Minuteman 3, a MIRV with 

by tte 


Russians last week also carried! 
three “objects” that landed in. 
the water, according to a near- 
ly United States ship that ob- 
served the test. 

In commenting on American 
involvement with the present 
.Cambodian government, Mr. 
Laird went beyond earlier 
'statements on the subject 

“Our commitment,” he said, 
;“is to a neutral government 
in Cambodia, and that commit- 
ment has not changed.” 

On May 14, speaking to a 
group of reporters he said that 
the American commitment ex- 
tended only to American forces. 

“I don’t believe our govern- 
ment has a commitment to 
Cambodia,” he said at the same 
time. “Our commitment is to 
our own forces and our commit- 
ment is to see that the objec- 
tive we’ve set out in Vietnam 
is achieved, and that’s where 
I put it.” 

As for American bombing, he 
I said he did not “care to get 
into a debate over the seman- 
tics of what our air power is 
doing in Cambodia.” 


“The use of air power to 
interdict or to’ 'Stop — other 
terms if you want to TSSS them , 
— materiel, personnel in Cam-! 
bodia ,” he said, “is a good use 
of military power in that area 
with the minimum > possible 
American loss of life.” 

Later, he said, “If we can 
destroy enemy supplies, de- 
stroy enemy troops in Cambo- 
idia With a minimum American 
I casualty rate, Fm for it and I 
; will authorize it.” 


: The ’ S&retary ‘thus "SVo l de d 
making distinctions, as he has 
in the past, over whether air 
power in Cambodia was to stop 
a flow of supplies, which is 
mainly high-altitude _ bombing, 
or to provide close air support, 
that is, air power used aga^t 
enemy positions to support 
ground troops. 
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es mrrea w nepou 
oviet 'Missile Tests 


Because of an editing error, 
an article in the New York 
Times yesterday incorrectly 
stated that Secretary of De- 
fense Melvin R. Laird had an- 
nounced the first tests of war- 
heads on Soviet SS-11 missiles. 

It should have said that Mr. 
Laird disclosed the first tests 
of multiple re-entry vehicles — 
■which may or may not have 
carried warheads — on the SS-11. 
Such test firings have been 
conducted before, but not on 
the SS-11, which is the Soviet 
Union's principal interconti- 
nental ballistic missile. 

It waS also stated incorrectly 
that the tests involved multiple 
Independently targetable re- 
entry vehicles, or MIRV’s. In 
fact, Mr. Laird said it was too 
soon to tell whether the tests 
Involved MIRV’s or the less 
advanced multiple re-entry ve- 
hides]’ which" are called MRV’s. 
Pr^eytous Soviet tests are be- 
lieven m fiav e invi 
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by both sides; but it is nevertheless an “his” system, but perhaps I should^ more 
important step toward full maturity. It accurately refer to it as the Pentagon’s 
has radically reduced the number of tests project. But, of course, as always, it is 
in which otherwise both powers would 
certainly have engaged. Our bombs and 
ARMS AND THE PEOPLE theirs, would surely now be more destruc- 

■ Mr GOiM' Mr President, ' sinc§' those tlve were if not for the mutually accepted 
two fateful days, August 6 and' 9," 1945, sanctions that the treaty enforced. But 
when American planes dropped atomic both would be less, not more secure, 
bombs on Hiroshima add Nagasaki, the More concretely, by stopping atmos- 
— .. v ** , • - (r.-aa-Aiu t pheric tests, dangers to the health of 


of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve 
component of the Armed FotcesrftCMi/Spr 
other purposes. 



United States and the Soviet Union have 
engaged in what is potentially the most 
suicidal military struggle ever known 
to man. Like two mad, and often seem- 
ingly half -blind giants, they have piled 
nuclear armaments on top of nuclear 
armaments, arid together have spent 
nearly a trillion dollars each in trying 
to get the better of the other. ‘ 

The weapons that have been engen- 
dered by this mad race to seV which” na- 
tion .can lure the other info the abyss 
are now many hundreds of times more 
destructive than those which in 1945 
caused more devastation in a shorter 
length of time than the world had ever 
previously experienced. As if in a saga 
left over from the Dark Ages, the two 
powers seemed to have delighted in 
counting up their kilotons and megatons 
each night after the world had gone to 
bed and chalking up a victory sign at 
the birth of each new and more destruc- 
tive weapon. The entire course of events 
for the innocent bystanders; that Is, the 
people of the globe, assumed the dimen- 
sions of some vast cosmic nightmare in 
which humanity found itself again and 
again being hurled down into a chasm 
of hopeless destruction. Against the 
background of the awesome mushroom 
cloud, the cold war terrified people 
everywhere. 

Always, good news for one rival power 
was bad news for The other; tha.t we 
had the “bomb" made them want their 
owii; their Sputnik frightened us; their 
alleged superiority in missiles made us 
not only seek to close the "gap” but to, 
open It again — only in our favor; their' 
ABM meant our MIRY and our ABM. 
The very terms “we” and “they,” “ours” 
and “theirs, ,r “us” and “them” seemed 
to provide sufficient justification for in- 
soluble hatreds— insoluble except by our 
destruction of them, or vice versa: mis- 
trust was the only apparent common 
ground between the two powers. It was 
a rivalry in folly. 

There has been some progress achieved 
in retreating from universal Armaged- 
don, Both the partial Test-Ban Treaty 
and Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty 
are now in force. Also, the first bilateral 
treaty, the Consular Convention, ' and 
the Outer Space Treaty have been signed 
and approved by the Senate. Many cul- 


both nations, including that of unborn 
generations, have been radically averted. 
In the fifties and early sixties the most 
potentially dangerous augmentation of 
pollution over the surface of the earth 
was coming not from industrial wastes 
or other manufacturing processes, but 
from contamination of the atmosphere 
by radioactive fallout. True, it will be 
decades before the effects of bombard- 
ment from strontium-90, the deadly bone 
destroyer, will no longer be harmful. But 
iodine-131 has already virtually disap- 
peared from our milk supply. 

As chairman of the Arms Control Sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, I remain acutely conscious of the 
dismal and unsettling fact that the nu- 
clear arms race continues and that nego- 
tiations with the Soviets remain prob- 
lematic. If one must resolve this dilemma, 
as one must, It can only be through the 
realization that excessive caution ought 
never to jeopardize reasonable negotia- 
tions. 

And I am profoundly convinced that 
any such future negotiations are in grave 
danger of being undermined by insistent 
proposals for the deployment of an anti- 
ballistic missile weapons system. I have, 
therefore, publicly deplored and critic- 
ized tiie decision of the Nixon adminis- 
tration to snatch up this discredited and 
partially discarded Johnson program. To 
me such an action was tantamount to 
turning back the clock, and meant a 
step away from arms control and per- 
haps, therefore, from peace. 

President Johnson had recommended 
an ABM system — called the “Sentinel”— 
as a possible defense against a Chinese 
missile attack. The idea was not well re- 
ceived in the area of three of our larger 
cities, around Boston, Chicago, and Se- 
attle. .City dwellers and suburbanites 
alike, who were not much impressed by 
the imminence of the Chinese threat, did 
not want nuclear weapons installations 
of questionable effectiveness, and pos- 
sible accidental dangers, cluttering up 
their landscapes. President Johnson’s 
successor hoped to sell his product un- 
der the brand name “Safeguard” a more 
appealing label, it was thought, than 
“Sentinel.” If space allowed, one might 
profitably digress here on the heed for 


Exchanges as well ^ as some' trade a truth-in-packaging law since, thus 
relajlgps, have, b’fen established. There far,' Mr. Nixon has not made clear 
is, thus, some sinall hope that other whether his more or less “invisible 
WQr| positive' steps will follow. shield” of ABM’s will in fact safeguard 

i'Tiie “rite of pasto.ge” that may have us against Russia, against China, or 
launched us into adulthood was the Nu- against the accidental firing of a missile 
clear Test Ban Treaty signed on August by someone unknown. He has thus far 
5; 1963, and ratified for the United States not even settled on whether his system is 
dll October 16 of tihat year. As of the to be an area defense, “thin” or “thick"— 
beginning of 1910. more than 100 ooun- as 'the strategists say— or merely a “spot” 
tries were parties to this treaty. Tills is. safeguard for a few of our offensive mis- 
by definition, a limited agreement, and siles. 

Its limitations have been well understood I have referred to President Nixon and 


the people's system — in fact their mill- 
stone. The cost has been estimated at up- 
wards of $8 billion for the original 
“teaser” system, while a defense system 
even partially effective against any con- 
ceivable attack would cost truly astro- 
nomical amounts. 

It was against this background of con- 
fusion and contradiction, of costly error 
and of gross danger, that I recom- 
mended that the Arms Control Subcom- 
mittee take the issue to the people in 
public hearings. The result of that na- 
tional debate was an unprecedented pub- 
lic involvement in a technical issue. Pres- 
ident Nixon won his go-ahead when the 
tie vote was broken by the Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. Agnew. After so vigorous a 
battle and so close a vote, one would have 
thought the administration would hardly 
dare only a few months later to ask for 
a considerably expanded ABM system, 
yet it did. The administration itself thus 
seemed to be validating the charge that 
its earlier request for only two sites was 
in fact a planned foot-in-the-door 
maneuver. 

There were a year ago, and there still 
are, other sharply critical technical ques- 
tions which have never been answered 
satisfactorily by the Defense Depart- 
ment. For example, the “Safeguard” 
ABM system depends upon a single, very 
expensive — $200 million— radar for each 
Miriuteman complex, with a small num- 
ber — the number -is still classified — of 
Sprint missiles to protect the siloes, and 
an even smaller number to protect the 
radar. 

But failure of the radar or its destruc- 
tion would mean collapse of the whole 
operation. This problem was compounded 
by the fact that the Soviet Union’s more 
cheaply developed and numerous SS-11 
missiles, while not of sufficient explosive 
power and accuracy to endanger our 
siloes, are of sufficient power to destroy 
the radar installations. The missile-site 
radar, then, was much “softer” and thus 
easier to destroy than the siloes it was 
supposed to protect. This was the weak 
point of the whole concept of the ABM, 
a weakness” obviated by the more tradi- 
tional strategy of "diversity of deter- 
rents” whereby the missiles would be 
widely dispersed and therefore a suffi- 
cient number would remain operational 
and could retaliate for any conceivable 
enemy attack. 

The final argument, which the ad- 
ministration has ajso thus far failed to 
counter is based on the fact that the 
“Safeguard” system, in order to be reli- 
able, must be in a constant state of readi- 
ness, and therefore dependent on the 
most highly sophisticated computer sys- 
tems. Such refinement of computer tech- 
nology, which was gravely doubted a year 
ago, is even more dubious now. And since 
we have had no experience with actual 
deployment upon which to base any fur- 
ther expansion, I cannot see that the ad- 
ministration has proved or even 
strengthened its case. ; 

Moreover, evidence indicates that if 
the threat of the Soviet SS-9— a much 
more powerful weapon than the SS-11 — 
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against the Minuteman silos greatly in- 
creases, then the ability of Safeguard 
thick or thin, to protect the missiles 
from nuclear assault .would be entirely 
canceled put. Thus, dispersion and/or 
mobipty remains the only effective de- 
terrent strategy. And if it'could be proved 
bha’t.'tfle Soviets were targeting SS-9 
missiles against all - of our Minuteman 
silos, some other tactic, perhaps mobile 
Minuteman or more submarine missiles, 
would necessarily have to be considered. 

It is true that some technical witnesses 
had testified that an' effective defense of 
the siios against SS-9 attack could be" 
made by employing many small radar 
systems rather than one large one; 
which, of course, would obviously render 
the entire, defensive operation less sus- 
ceptible to failure.. Nqr wpjiM a. system 
of this, kind have fo play the dual" role 
of hard-polnt defense— that is, defense 
Of our offensive detpiyfint weapons — and 
population defense at the same time, and 
therefore yould not. be ,a threat .to the 
Soviet, deterrent— a perfectly legitimate 
argument that President Nixon stressed 
when choosing the Safeguard system 
over former President Johnson’s Sen- 
tinel. 

Nevertheless, should the Soviet deploy- 
ment of SS-9 missiles create, an imbal- 
ance, in the deterrent ratio— which can- 
not now be ruled out unless controls gre 
agreed upon at the Strategic Arms Limi- 
tation Talks — SALT— Conference — then, 
as I have said, something other than 
ABM deployment would appear far more 
effective, far less risky, and perhaps even 
necesSaA'. I suggest that mobile offensive 
power would, have a, greater deterrent 
effect upon both Russia and China than 
an untested antihallistic missile defen- 
sive system. And it goes without saying 
that the American people are surely more 
concerned about Soviet intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and nuclear submarines 
than they are about her own anti-bal- 
listic-missile sites around Moscow, And 
presumably the same is true of the Rus- 
sian people and their leaders. 

I had the impression throughout the 
hearings that Secretary Melvin Laird’s 
arguments indicated he believed the way 
to stop an arms race is to win it. Indeed, 

I suspected that the real motivation may 
have been to gain a bargaining position 
against the Soviets, which is precisely 
the reason President Johnson, according 
to former Vice President Humphrey, ad- 
vocated the Sentinel ABM system. 

I pointed out to the Secretary that 
with the multiple warheads being de- 
veloped for our missiles, the United 
States would scon have 6,500 thermonu- 
clear weapons constantly on the alert and 
on. the .hioye ,fn our submarine fleet, in 
addition Jjg, 3, poo landbased missiles. In 
additiop, we" have 1,000 nuclear warheads 
reaflyTo be delivered by bombers, as well 
as 7,® “tactical”. nuclear weapons in 
Europe., No conceivablctmunbcr of Soviet 
systems could, con- . 
statute a roai Shield against all these nu- 
clear weapons. The ultimate absurdity of 
the Mp^p^atioaproposal is .obvious to 
anyorie who has not entirely abandoned 
simple mathematics and logic: no attack 
from . any foreign country or combina- 
tion of countries could in the foreseeable 


future neutralize a nuclear force of this 
strength and diversity. 

The most disturbing aspect of this al- 
most irrational ..advocacy of ABM is its 
possible effect on the larger Issues of 
our foreign policy, and this not merely 
in terms of the dangers of any nuclear 
escalation, but even more so with regard 
to the premises on which our entire stra- 
tegic posture is based. It is my belief that 
President Nixon raised very serious ques- 
tions about our basic postulate of retalia- 
tory- deterrence by his statement on Jan- 
. uary 31, 1970, that the Safeguard system 
should be expanded in order to provide 
a "credible foreign, policy In the Pacific 
area.” He went on. to add that such an 
area defense would be "virtually infalli- 
ble” — the latter phrase one can charita- 
bly interpret as merely another Instance 
of ad lib hyperbole, as I have since heard 
no one either in the administration or 
out of it uphold, or even attempt to up- 
hold it. 

The notion of making our Asiatic for- 
eign policy credible by nuclear weap- 
ons is entirely different from — and, In- 
deed, more shocking than — the mere ad- 
vocacy of a limited ABM system. If the 
new Nixon, doctrine for Asia means 
that the United States will not commit 
substantial ground troops in Southeast 
Asia in the future, the President would 
seem tp be proposing that undesirable 
moves by Communist forces in that area 
will be met by the threat of nuclear at- 
tack. He thus seems to have abandoned 
our deterrent strategy and embraced 
that of massive retaliation. How true 
it Is that the more Republican adminis- 
trations change, the more they remain 
the same. Furthermore, one wonders 
how such a threat could be made cred- 
ible in order to discourage a possible 
Chinese attack against her neighbors, if 
we cannot even rely— as Safeguard pro- 
ponents affirm — upon our destructive nu- 
clear arsenal to deter a Chinese attack 
upon the United States, even when China 
has only a few such weapons. 

We have been hearing about the 
Chinese nuclear threat for several years 
now. It has become the new club which 
the military-industrial complex flaunt- 
ingly wields to win greater and greater 
appropriations from the Congress. But 
I question whether the execution of the 
threat is in any way imminent, and I in- 
cline to believe that we do have a con- 
siderable time factor in our favor. It 
still seems to me that it would be suicidal 
for the Chinese to unloose a few nuclear 
weapons upon the United States and 
thus invite retaliatory destruction. This 
is completely contrary to the common- 
sense foundation of the theory of deter- 
rence, unless, of course, one accepts the 
old racist canard that the Chinese — with 
their teeming population, ant-hill ex- 
istence, et cetera — place no value what- 
ever on human life. 

A little more than a year ago when 
the Senate was considering the initial 
authorization for deployment of the 
Safeguard ABM system, I described 
Safeguard as a weapons system In 
search of a mission which it surely had 
not found. The search, Mr. President, 
continues. The mission has not been 
found. 


The ABM system was first supposed 
to. protect the population of this coun- 
try against a presumptive Chinese mis- 
sile throat, even though the Chinese still 
have not yet tested an ICBM. Then it 
was supposed to proteot some of our mis- 
siles against a Soviet attack. Then It was 
supposed to protect our population 
against a presumptive Chinese attack 
or an accidental launch, and our missiles 
against a Soviet attack. Now it is sup- 
posed to protect some of our missiles 
against a Soviet attack, providing that 
the attack is not too large for the Safe- 
guard system to handle, and to give us 
a “bargaining chip” in the strategic 
arms limitation talks with the Soviet 
Union. If these talks succeed, and pro- 
duce an agreement limiting ABM sys- 
tems and offensive missiles, then the 
work that has been done on deploying 
the system will have to be stopped, at 
a nonrecoverable cost of just under $3 
billion, to cite the figure used by Sec- 
retary Laird before the Armed Services 
Committee. If the talks fail, and no lim- 
itation on. offensive and defensive wea- 
pons results, the system will have to be 
replaced because It will not be able to 
handle the threat that will confront 
this country, according to most of the 
best informed and most experienced 
scientists in this country. In other words, 
if we do not need it, it is useless. On 
the other hand, if we need such a de- 
fense, then it is hopelessly and totally 
inadequate. 

Many of these eminent scientists have 
appeared before the Subcommittee on 
Arms Control, International Law, and 
Organization which I have the honor to 
chair. Beginning in early February and 
continuing until late June, the subcom- 
mittee conducted an extensive set of 
hearings on "ABM, MIRV, SALT and the 
Nuclear Arms Race.” Among the scien- 
tists who appeared before the subcom- 
mittee were three of the four former 
Presidential Science Advisers — Dr. Don- 
ald F. Hornig, president of Brown Uni- 
versity; Dr. George Kistiakowsky, of 
Harvard University; Dr. Jerome Weis- 
ner, provost of MIT, a former di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering; Dr. Herbert York, director and 
Seputy director of the Stanford Linear 
Accelerator Center; Dr. Wolfgang Pan- 
ofsky; Dr. Sidney Drell; and Prof. 
Marvin Goldberger of Princeton Univer- 
sity, a member until recently of the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee. 
In addition, testifying before the com- 
mittee on the broader implications of 
the Safeguard question were two experts 
on China, A. Doak Barnett of the Brook- 
ings Institution, and Mrs. Alice Langley 
Hsieh of the Institute for Defense An- 
alyses ; the former Deputy Director of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
Dean Adrian Fisher ; a former Assistance 
Director of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency who is an expert on 
verification, Dr. Herbert Scoville of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace; a former assistant to President 
Kennedy and to President Johnson for 
National Security Affairs, McGeorge 
Bundy, now president of the Ford Foun- 
dation; and the director of the Russian 
Institute at Columbia University, Dr. 
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Marshall Shulmari. In addition, the sub- 
committee met in executive session and 
received classified briefings on Soviet and 
Chinese strategic capabilities from Rich- 
ard Helms, the Director of CIA, and on 
the SALT talks by Gerard Smith, Director 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. The Defense Department’s case 
for the Safeguard system was presented 
in public sessions of the committee by 
Secretary of Defense Laird and Dr. John 
S. Foster, Jr., Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering. 

With the understandable exception of 
Secretary Laird and Dr. Foster, the wit- 
nesses who! appeared unanimously op- 
posed any expansion of the .'Safe- 
guard system. Those with a scientific 
background pointed out the technical 
deficiencies 'of the system. These were, 
to sum up, that the Safeguard de- 
fense of Minuteman depends on a $200 
million MSR radar for each Minute- 
man complex and on a small number 
, of Sprint missiles to protect the Minute- 
man silos and the radar, Since the 
radar is “softer,” meaning more vul- 
nerable to, attack, than the missile 
silo it defends, an attack on the radar 
would be an attractive enemy tac- 
tic. Soviet SS-11 missiles have sufficient 
accuracy and power to destroy the radar, 
although they do not at present have 
the capability of endangering the Min- 
uteman silos. Thus, the Soviets could 
use the large number of SS-11 missiles 
in their arsenal to destroy the MSR, 
leaving the larger SS-9’s free to attack 
the Minuteman. In addition, it was 
pointed out by many witnesses that the 
performance of the PAR radar could be 
impaired by the proximity of nuclear ex- 
plosions' The conclusion of all of these 
scientists, was that' th? Safeguard sys- 
tem could riot defend Minuteman, One 
phrase, formulated almost identically, 
appeared in their testimony. To use the 
formulation employed by Dr? Hof nig: 

During the last year, it has become clear 
beyond reasonable doubt that if the defense 
,of Minuteman were the only, or even the 
principal, function of Safeguard, its deploy- 
ment could not be justified, 

This conclusion was underlined 
graphically by a chart prepared by Dr. 
Panofsky which'appears on page 430 of 
the subcommittee hearings. The chart 
shows that if the deployment of SS-9’s 
levels off or is limited by a SALT agree- 
ment, then the danger level of poten- 
tially lethal attacks against' Minuteman 
silos— defined as the number of warheads 
capable of knocking out 700 Minuteman 
silos— would never be reached. On the 
other han,d. if the Soviets decide to put a 
large' effort into deploying MIRV’s on 
their SS-9’s, if they continue or increase 
the deployment rate of SS-9’s or if they 
improve the accuracy of their SS-11 mis- 
StySgj*, which' recent tests suggest they 
may .'well be 'doing, then the danger 
leygl could be reached before the middle 
of this decade, which means before the 
Safeguard system could be deployed.' 
Thus, for Safeguard to have any sig-' 
rt'fficaht effect5'en<;s.s i ai all, the' Soviets' 
-roPl' fiave" literally to tailor their 
t^r.eat to the deployment schedule and 
capabilities of the system — our system, 


that is. Could the Soviets be relied upon 
for such accommodation? Thus, once 
again, it is revealed that if Safeguard 
is needed, it is inadequate. If it is not 
needed, it' is expensive 'and super- 
■fluous. 

Dr. Drell put the case succinctly when 
he told the subcommittee : 

There have been extensive studies, and I 
believe it is fair to say that all now recog- 
nize that Safeguard, even working per- 
fectly, and with a full nationwide Phase XI 
deployment costing about $10 billion can be 
effective in preserving 300 Minuteman mis- 
siles, which is deemed adequate as a retalia- 
tory force, against only a very narrow band 
of models of an assumed Soviet strike. 
Against lesser threats It Is not needed and 
against greater threats It is ineffective. 

It. is interesting to note that when I 
suggested last year that a primary moti- 
vation for ABM deployment was an “arm 
to parley” notion the denial was quick 
and vehement. This now seems to be 
avowed. Once again, as is the case in in- 
stance after instance, what we, the 
critics of ABM, said of it a year ago is 
now acknowledged by the Defense De- 
partment, either explicitly or implicitly. 

The effectiveness of the system seems 
to me to be one significant argument 
against its value as a bargaining chip, 
even if such a strategy were viable. A 
second argument against the claim that 
Safeguard is a valuable bargaining chip 
is a direct result of the action taken by 
the Armed Services Committee in limit- 
ing the Safeguard system to the defense 
of Minuteman and in deciding that 
“there is no compelling need to move now 
to the deployrrient of an area defense of 
our population against Chinese Commu- 
nist ICBM attack.” This statement of the 
Committee on Armed Services is directly 
contrary to the position of the Defense 
Department. 

If the Soviets fpar our ABM deploy- 
ment, which I question, it is likely to be 
their concern that it could be developed 
Into a thick area, or population, defense 
? system which would increase the in- 
vulnerability of the United States to a 
second strike and thus, it might be 
argued, put us in the position of being 
able to launch a first strike without fear 
of retaliation. Soviet fear of Safeguard 
could not be logically based on concern 
that the system will provide effective 
protection of Minuteman missiles and 
leave the United States free to launch a 
retaliatory second strike. But the Armed 
Services Committee has knocked out the 
population defense potential of the Safe- 
guard system— which President Nixon 
advocates — and left only the theoretical 
possibility of Minuteman defense — 
which almost all competent scientists 
deny. Thus It Is the Arrhed Services Com- 
mittee that has already taken away the 
bargaining chip — if, indeed, ABM could 
ever have been regarded as a bargaining 
chip. Safeguard, limited to the defense 
of Minuteman, is hardly a weapon cal- 
- culated to give us bargaining leverage. 
As the distinguished junior Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson) told the Sen- 
ate on August 5 : 

The Committee has, to my mind, com- 
pletely removed any reason lor objecting to 
Safeguard on the grounds that the Soviets 
will And It 'provocative 1 '. . . The Soviets are 


well aware that' since Safeguard offers only 
Incidental protection — 

I read this, Mr. President, again, to 
emphasize that this is the distinguished 
junior Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson) , the champion of ABM deploy- 
ment, whom I am quoting. Let me read 
that sentence again : 

The Soviets are well aware that since Safe- 
guard offers only incidental protection to the 
tiny fraction of our population living on or 
near one of the Air Force bases where Safe- 
guard will be installed, the Soviet assured 
destruction capability will in no way be 
Imperiled. 

Mr. Adrian Fisher, former Deputy Di- 
rector of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, stated: 

I am aware of the argument . . . that it Is 
necessary to go ahead with authorizing the 
proposed Modified Phase XI Safeguard Item In 
order to strengthen our bargaining position 
In Geneva. I don't believe that Is persuasive. 

I digress to recall to the Senate again 
that when, a year ago, I suggested that 
this was one of the real motivations of 
ABM deployment, It was vehemently 
denied. 

To continue with the statement of 
Dean Fisher: 

As a practical matter, authorizing arma- 
ments so that they can be included In a dis- 
armament program, soon reaches the point of 
diminishing returns and that point may well 
have been reached, passed, well-passed, with 
the approval of Phase I. If both sides Were to 
play this game of proceeding with further 
weapons systems to strengthen their hands 
in negotiations you would have a gigantic 
buildup, just so you would have something 
In the SALT talks and far from being a help 
to peace they would be a greater threat to the 
world. It would be an excuse for both sides 
to build up now, each saying, “I hate to do It 
but I have to do It so I have something to 
bargain with In Vienna.” (Page 247, Gore 
Subcommittee hearings.) 

There is, of course, another argument 
for not proceeding with any further de- 
ployment of the Safeguard system that 
has nothing to do with bargaining chips, 
and that is the wisdom of being reason- 
ably sure that an expensive weapon sys- 
tem works in the first place before it is 
expanded, at great cost and great risk. 
Testifying before my subcommittee last 
year, Deputy Secretary of Defense Pack- 
ard said that the plan that was being 
recommended at that time — 

Was developed. In part, so that we can get 
a complete system together at the earliest 
possible date and shake It down. Then we 
will be In a position so that if the President 
decides that additional deployment Is nec- 
essary, it will be possible to proceed with 
that deployment earlier than if we had waited 
to test the whole system. 

He subsequently said at the same 
hearing : 

We are proposing that we proceed with 
Phase I; that Is, deployment around two 
Minuteman wings, and providing funds to 
acquire the land for the remaining sites. 
This initial move gives limited protection 
to all our Minuteman. It gives us the op- 
portunity to get these two systems put to- 
gether, shake out the bugs and put them 
underway. 

Dr. Packard also showed the subcom- 
mittee a chart, reproduced on page 293 
of last year’s hearings on "Strategic and 
Foreign Policy Implications of ABM 
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Systems,” which stated that Phase I of 
Safeguard, involving missile sites at two 
Minuteman wings, had two purposes. 
The first was that Phase I “gives limited 
MM protection,” meaning Minuteman 
protection. But the second was, and I am 
quoting the words which appear on the 
Chart, “provides operational experience.” 

What has kjeep the "operational exper- 
ience” to date? The answer is none. In 
the words of a Defense Department state- 
ment, “No Safeguard components are in- 
stalled and operated now at Phase I 
sites.” In fact, the contracts for construc- 
tion were let only this spring. 

Where then, Mr. President, is the ex- 
perience, is the shakedown, is the test- 
ing, which Congress was promised would 
be undertaken before further deploy- 
ment or expansion? They do not exist. 

Dr. Panofsky dealt’with the question 
of experience to date in his testimony 
before the subcommittee in the follow- 
ing statement which appears on page 
178 of the subcommittee-hearings: 

Where, then, is the new experience on 
which the decision to expand ABM deploy- 
.ment now was to be based? There also have 
been no production of radars or missiles; 
the contract to develop the first site for fu- 
ture technical use was awarded >.y the Army 
just 2 weeks ago. The date at which equip- 
' ment can toe received at the sites has slipped 
by almost 1 year, None of the technical re- 
sults in the ongoing development work have 
made Safeguard look better. On the con- 
trary. several factors exist which tend to de- 
grade the expected performance of Safe- 
guard: The ability of the PAR, perimeter 
acquisition radar, to function in the pres- 
ence of nuclear explosions Is highly dubious, 
and the computer severely limits the per- 
formance of the system In handling large 
attacks; also, costs have risen substantially. 
Dr. prell told the Subcommittee: 

One major argument for last year’s de- 
ployment decision as stated by Secretary 
Packard in testimony before the House 
Armed Services Committee on April 6, 1969, 
was that this Is a very complex system and 
actual operational sites 'are needed to put 
together the complex computer and radar 
componef's into an actual operating sys- 
tem. Today I am here to oppose strongly the- 
proposed expansion not only because of the 
known technical inadequacies but because, 
in fact, we have yet to gain any of the ex- 
perience motivating the Phase I decision 
that was promised as part of a phased de- 
ployment program. At this time no equip- 
ment is in place, no parts of the system are 
complete, and its operating capability is still 
under study. What then have we learned to 
support the expanded deployment? 

Mr. President, the inescapable conclu- 
sion of the subcommittee’s 2-year exam- 
ination of the. Safeguard system is that 
the workability of Safeguard as designed 
is extremely doubtful and that even if 
it were to do so it woqld not protect us 
against the threat that we will face in 
thet future if the. SALT talks do not suc- 
ceed. As for the "bargaining chip” argu- 
ment^ the Armed Services Committee's 
action fn clearly restricting Safeguard to 
Minuteman defense deprived that argu- 
ment of, any jforce, if it ever had any. It 
has ^iso, .deprived the Safeguard system 
of any justification for its existence, let 
alone .its expansion. Dr. Drell told the 

subcpmQdttee: 

. All analyses of which I am aware make It 
clear that if defense of .Minuteman is the 


principal or sole mission of Safeguard, its 
further deployment cannot be justified. 

The O’Neill report, drawn up by an ad 
hoc group of scientists organized by the 
Department of Defense, reached exactly 
the same conclusion. 

If the only purpose of Safeguard is defined 
to be to protect Minuteman, Phase II-A as 
defined in March 1969 should not proceed, 

the report said. 

The search for a mission for Safe- 
guard thus goes on. The mission has ob- 
viously not yet been found. 

Aside from all the sophisticated tech- 
nicalities, Mr. President, I ask whether 
our people are concerned about ques- 
tionable deployment of Soviet ABM mis- 
sies around Moscow that have no capa- 
city to hit the United States and which 
we could quickly exhaust with our mas- 
sive offensive capability, or are we con- 
cerned with Russian ICBM and subma- 
rine capability to hit devastating blows 
on the United States? If we are primarily 
concerned about the possibility of an at- 
tack on our country, as I believe, then is 
it not reasonable to conclude that the 
Soviets have similar concern? I pose 
these questions, Mr. President, to illus- 
trate once again my belief that reliance 
upon an anti-missile missle defensive 
strategy is a maginot line concept. In 
my view, the best defense is a powerful 
offensive capability with an unquestioned 
will to use it in case of a nuclear attack 
upon the United States — that is, with the 
potential enemy having no doubt that 
the United States has the will to use its 
retaliatory capacity. This is our real de- 
terrence. 

So, the ABM defense, instead of being 
“virtually infallible,” turns out to be 
fallibly virtual — that is, in theory illogi- 
cal, and in practice ineffective. For my- 
self, unless our security requires it — and 
ABM Is surely not required— I see no rea- 
son for feeding the flames of interna- 
tional hostility by the continued piling 
of weapons .system on top of weapons 
system. And at such a cost! 

Domestic needs, which have been un- 
met for years, cry out for solution. Un- 
fortunately, to President Nixon $1 spent 
on educating our children or on needed 
social security benefits is highly infla- 
tionary, while $10 spent for useless and 
potentially dangerous weapons is, some- 
how, not inflationary. This I totally 
reject. 

But the most serious implication of 
any ABM development is its possibly 
adverse effect upon the prospects for 
successful conclusion of an agreement at 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks or 
at whatever subsequent arms-control 
negotiations may ensue. The implica- 
tions will be equally grave whether ulti- 
mately a thick or thin ABM system 
is created. For the level of ABM de- 
fenses which may be successfuly nego- 
tiated at the SALT, or other similar such 
conferences, might well determine the 
limitations on offensive and defensive 
strategic weapons that are subject to 
mutual agreement. The more uncertain- 
ty aroused by the ABM deployment, the 
greater will be the insistence both in 
the United States, and in the Soviet 
Union for “damage limiting” defensive 


deployment. And the more defensive de- 
ployment, the more offensive deploy- 
ment will be necessary to retain either 
"balance” or “superiority” or “suffi- 
ciency” in nuclear arms. 

Now is the time to call a halt to this 
seemingly endless escalation. More than 
a year ago former Secretary of Defense 
Clark Clifford observed: 

Tlie hard fadt Is that we may never again 
expect to be In as favorable a position as 
we now enjoy for entry into talks about a 
freeze in strategic nuclear armaments. Tech- 
nological developments may well make any 
arms limitation agreement more difficult to 
develop and enforce a year from now, or six 
months from now, than. It Is today. 

That “today” has long since passed. 

Of course, there are still some people, 
I am sorry to say, both in and out of Gov- 
ernment, who feel that “it is impossible 
to do business with the Russians” on any 
basis. And they are so distrustful of our 
ability to protect our own interests in 
negotiations that they feel it best not 
even to enter into preliminary discussions. 
This is both ridiculous and dangerous — 
for us and for the rest of the world. As 
William C. Foster, former Chairman of 
our Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, wrote in Foreign Affairs— April 
1969: 

Many people have the Impression that deal- 
ing with the Soviets Is like dealing with 
creatures from another planet. That has not 
been the experience of this observer. On the 
whole they have shown much the same per- 
sonal reactions as Westerners. Moreover, they 
respect candor about basic conditions which 
cannot be waived in a negotiation— Just as 
they respect those who keep their confi- 
dences. 

This in general reflects my own ex- 
perience with Soviet negotiators — with 
whom I have had a good deal of contact 
both at the U.N. and as Senate delegate- 
adviser to various Geneva conferences on 
nuclear weapons — and leads to my be- 
lief that the political leaders of this 
country would do well not to abet and 
exploit the popular American appre- 
hensions about being "unable to do busi- 
ness with the Russians.” 

I call upon President Nixon for en- 
lightened leadership such as he spoke 
of in his good speech in Rumania last 
year. 

There is apprehension and distrust on 
both sides of what is becoming an ever 
thinner, though still existent, iron cur- 
tain. Because of this mutual distrust, 
both nations have habitually kept ready 
or in development almost every new 
weapon its strategists, whether military 
or civilian, want to test and deploy. There 
can never be a “sufficiency” to use Presi- 
dent Nixon’s expression, for these strate- 
gists — not from here to doomsday, which 
quite simply is where we have been head- 
ing. 

Any agreement with the Soviets — on 
arms limitations or on anything else — 
should be one that is capable of verifica- 
tion. I have insisted upon this. This was a 
major reason for the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty, as I insisted at the time, should 
not include underground tests. Neither 
side was sure that a violation by the other 
would go undetected. But we can detect 
an atmospheric test, or one under water, 
or in space. 
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Any agreement with the Soviets must 
serve ancTprotect our national interests ; 
similiarly, we cannot expect them to 
agree to anything that fails to safeguard 
what they regard as their vital concerns. 
But there are areas in which there is a 
mutuality of interest. Surely both we 
and they share an interest in halting 
dangerous and costly escalation of the 
nuclear arms -race, under conditions by 
which neither side would gain an ad- 
vantage. In fact, never in history have 
there been two nations with a greater 
mutuality of interest, in that never have 
two great nations had as much to lose 
from all-out war, or from a continued 
drain on those national resources that 
might well be applied to constructive 
purposes. 

Agreement can come only when there 
is relative parity. We have a sort of par- 
ity now in the sense that each side can 
destroy the other several times over. 
Those who believe that ABM, or the next 
round, or the next, will place us in such 
a strong position that we could, and 
would, be able to engage in nuclear 
blackmail to compel submission of our 
adversaries, misread the history of the 
nuclear arms race and of human nature 
as well. 

A brief chronicle of our race to the top 
of the nuclear volcano will support my 
sharply critical judgment above. In 1961 
the Soviets had but a small number of 
ICBM’s, but the United States, not be- 
lieving that a small number would “sat- 
isfy the Russians” and feeling that we 
might be overtaken, undertook a gigantic 
expansion of the Minuteman and Polaris 
forces. We ended up with many more 
weapons than were needed to destroy 
Russia several times over. Then the So- 
viets responded to our increased efforts 
by intensifying their own ICBM program 
and building their own nuclear subma- 
rine fleet. The age of overkill was upon 
us. Both psychologically and factually, 
this is a terrifying situation since either 
side may regard or delude itself as being 
in a position to launch a successful "first 
strike.” 

The Soviets now seem to be develop- 
ing a “fractional orbital bombardment 
system" which theoretically would be 
almost impossible to detect and destroy, 
Since the assault weapons may come in 
at a low level, at a relatively flat angle. 
Conceivably, such a system would 
threaten our bomber fleet or the 
ground. Thus, again, a “first-strike” ca- 
pability could be said to be in the process 
Of development. And, of course, we will 
react in kind. Of course, but why always 
“of course”? There are no abspluies, as 
far as I know, in military technology. Is 
it not time that this game of technolog- 
ical leapfrog was brought to an end? It 
adds nothing to the security of anyone 
elsewhere, in the world, and it destroys 
the possibility of "domestic tranquility" 
at . home by reason of its astronomical 


■* The domestic needs of our society and 
Sjje peace of the whole world are too 
graft for any nation to squander its 
riches oh destructive weapons or on fu- 
tile efforts to protect against such weap- 
ons. 'The only true protection against 
nuclear exchange' is the prevention of 


that exchange. Once it has started, both 
sides have lost: all will have been lost. 

The search for some formula to bring 
nuclear weapons under control has been 
an urgent task of four administrations, 
beginning with President Eisenhower. 
Despite a commendable start by Presi- 
dent Nixon, the task remains. Whether 
it will be successfully prosecuted by the 
present administration is still uncertain. 

Still one must have faith in the future, 
faith not in patrician groups or elites— a 
given government, the military, the 
scientific community, and so forth: — but 
in the people. President Nixon won the 
first round with his ABM proposal. He 
will lose the second, I believe, on Wed- 
nesday. 

The American people are too aware 
of their humanity, of their needs which 
are common to ail peoples. The senti- 
ment for a reordering of priorities runs 
very deep in the people of this Nation, 
and in the people of Tennessee. And so, 
too, does commonsense, that common- 
sense which no longer blindly trusts the 
words of the experts, of the profession- 
al planners, of the “new mandarins,” 
who have led us into this valley of the 
-shadow. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
Will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr, President, I would 
like to begin by complimenting the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee. Al- 
though I was not in the Chamber to hear 
the entirety of his speech, the great por- 
tion I did hear certainly indicated a very 
thorough and precise look into the prob- 
lem of the ABM. As usual, the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee pre- 
sented before this body a remarkable 
context of all the reasonable arguments 
of why this is another gigantic mistake 
we would make if we were to approve this 
system as requested. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am grate- 
ful for the very generous remarks of the 
able Senator from Iowa. I have spent a 
great deal of time on the question of ABM 
deployment. The subcommittee of which 
I am chairman has conducted extensive 
hearings, both public and executive. I 
am confident that the conclusions I 
stated are sharrd by a majority of the 
members of the subcommittee. It, indeed, 
would be a grave error further to expand 
the ABM system. 

THE SAFEGUARD ABM SYSTEM 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, once 
again we are debating approval of the 
Safeguard anti-ballistic-missile system. 
Once again we are being told of an in- 
creased threat from the Soviet Union. 

But however familiar the arguments 
may seem, conditions have changed. Our 
debate this year takes place in a differ- 


ent context. The events of the past 12 
months have strengthened my convic- 
tion that Safeguard would be a tragic 
waste of resources. 

In short, the changes that have oc- 
curred are in the direction of reinforc- 
ing the very substantial case against 
Safeguard. 

What has changed in the past year? 
Supporters of Safeguard argue that the 
Russians have continued their construc- 
tion and deployment of offensive mis- 
siles. If this is true, it would only be in 
line with my prediction of last year. At 
that time I said: “Inevitably, if we de- 
ploy a new weapon system, the Soviets 
will take measures to catch up.” Soviet 
military planners have the same distrust 
of us as our planners do of them. This is 
why there are arms races: each side 
wants to get ahead of the other. 

We now have a chance to stop this 
spiral. I hope that we will take it. 

Another change in the past year has 
been an increase in the projected costs 
of Safeguard. Last year we were told that 
the total cost of the system would be 
about $10 billion. This year the esti- 
mates have risen over $2.3 billion. 
If we examine the history of mil- 
itary cost increases, so ably exposed by 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Proxmire), we can confidently 
predict that the costs of Safeguard will 
rise much further in the future. My good 
friend from Michigan, Senator Hart, 
said last week that the ultimate cost 
might reach $50 billion. 

We should not be misled, since the 
costs seem relatively small now, into 
thinking that another $5 or $10 billion 
will satisfy the every-increasing ap- 
petite for funds. This year’s billion- 
dollar request is only the second install- 
ment on a costly house of cards. 

When will it all end? Only when we 
vote to stop it. 

Last year, many intelligent men — ex- 
perts on the technical questions of ra- 
dars, computers, and deterrence— told us 
that Safeguard was not likely to work in 
actual combat conditions. They testified 
that Safeguard was not cost-effective, be- 
cause it could easily and cheaply be over- 
whelmed. They concluded that Safeguard 
was a wasteful and unreliable system. 

I will not pretend that I have fully un- 
derstood all these technical arguments. 
But I have been waiting for administra- 
tion supporters to come up with reason- 
able answers to these sensible objections. 
So far they have not. 

In fact, the administration now seems 
to be acting as if the deficiencies pointed 
out last year are fully recognized. 

Last year, opponents of the ABM 
stressed the vulnerability of the missile 
site radars — MSR — and suggested that a 
better and cheaper defense could be built 
with a less complicated but specialized 
radar designed for Minuteman. defense. 
Deputy Secretary Packard and Dr. Fos- 
ter, Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, both said that they had 
considered the use of smaller and cheaper 
radars, but had decided to try to get the 
MSR to do the job. This year they have 
gone ahead with active programs" to 
develop such smaller and cheaper radars. 
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Last year, the administration dis- 
counted proposals to develop a specialized 
ABM defense specifically designed to pro- 
tect Minuteman missiles. This year, both 
. the Air Force and Army are actively in- 
vestigating .such possibilities. 

Although the Seriate Armed Services 
Committee saw “no compelling need to 
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move now to the deployment of an area proved last year. 
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be ineffective because of the likelihood of 
a radar blackout produced by high alti- 
tude nuclear bursts. The Spartans would 
be ineffective against even the simplest 
kinds of penetration aids. The adminis- 
tration seems to admit the irrelevance of 
these two components, since it wants to 
add only Sprint missiles to the sites ap- 
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defense,” the bill before us does not im- 
pose that restriction on the Pentagon. 
In. fact, administration witnesses never 
relented from their support of a full 
system of area defense. And the four sites 
sanctioned by this bill can still be the 
building blocks for such ah area defense. 

Our doubts about Safeguard are still 
unresolved, Whenever, scientists raise 
technical objections, we are assured by 
the Pentagon that the bugs will be elim- 
inated, given time and enough money. 

Let me say in -passing that it seems 
strange that Secretary Laird believes in a 
“fly before you buy” policy for other 
weapons systems, but not for the Safe- 
guard. If ever we needed to avoid exces- 
sive costs and guarantee effective per- 
formance, it is in the ABM. 

Another change since, last year has oc- 
curred in the rationale for Safeguard, to 
recent months, we have heard three dif- 
ferent justifications for the ABM from 
Administration officials. President Nixon 
continues tp argue that the system is 
necessary to defend U.S. cities against a 
potential Chinese attack. Secretary Laird 
has dropped that argument — as has our 
Armed Services Committee— and now 
says that Safeguard is supposed to pro- 
tect U.S, missile sites against Soviet at- 
tack. Since that objective has been seri- 
ously questioned, Dr. Kissinger now says 
that we need an ABM as a stimulus to an 
agreement with the Russians on arms 
limitation. 

The administration no longer uses the 
Chinese threat, the possibility of acci- 
dentally launched ICBM’s, or defense of 
U.S. bombers tp support the need for the 
Safeguard system. 

What are we, really supposed to be buy- 
ing with these billions of dollars? The 
administration, has no clear and consis- 
tent rationale, for this .system. The ra- 
tionale seems to be shifting according 
to what arguments the public seems 
likely to buy, rather than according to 
real defense needs. The ABM promises 
to cure more ills than the snake oil once 
sold by itinerant peddlers — and with 
about as much effectiveness, in my 
opinion. , ;; ; 

There seem to be two major arguments 
left to be answered — the strategic argu- 
ment, that Safeguard is necessary to de- 
fend the Minuteman; and the diplo- 
' matic, that Safeguard is needed to in- 
sure agreement in the SALT negotia- 
tions. it . 

Safeguard must stand or fall on its 
effectiveness, in the defense of the Min- 
lltemah. For that purpose, however, it is 
poorly designed, grossly extravagant, and 
of tjK- most limited effectiveness. 

, -The . perimeter acquisition radars — 
PAfcwMpil- cost , about $150 million 
‘6§cb. and the. .Spartan missiles, which 
cost at feast $3 million each, are almost 
M&fclireley.antto. .Minuteman defense. 
The PAR’S arp no; needed and could well 


The missile site radars— MSR — is the 
heart — or, more accurately, the Achilles 
heel — of the Safeguard. But it is so ex- 
pensive that only one is planned for each 
defense site. And the destruction, of this 
radar would render the whole defense of 
its ICBM complex totally ineffective. 

Such destruction would be a relatively 
easy task. The radar is so soft that there 
is no need for either high accuracy or 
large warheads in order to destroy it. 
Thus, the radars could be destroyed and 
the whole Safeguard defense negated 
without use of any of the SS-9 missiles 
about which we have heard so much re- 
cently. The SS-11 missiles, which the 
Soviet Union possesses in much larger 
numbers, would have a much more than 
adequate yield and accuracy to destroy 
the MSR’s. 

There is also a problem with the fourth 
major component of the Safeguard sys- 
tem— the Sprint interceptor missiles. 
Here the problem is simply inadequacy 
in numbers. While the administration 
has not seen fit to make public the num- 
ber of these interceptors that are being 
procured, it is clear 'that they could be 
exhausted by a very modest attack. 
Moreover, because of their limited range, 
only a fraction of the Minutemen in 
each ICBM complex can be defended. 

Although the Safeguard would not 
likely be totally useless in the defense of 
Minuteman, at best it would be useful 
only against a very narrow range of 
threats. Beyond a certain point which is 
far in the future, only a few months’ 
production of more Soviet missiles would 
offset whatever effectiveness Safeguard 
could have. 

This is not my Judgment alone. In 
fact, it is the judgment of the Defense 
Department’s own Ad Hoc Group on 
Safeguard. The distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. Fulbright) has 
added greatly to our understanding of 
these points by telling us about the 
O’Neill report from that group. That re- 
port said: 

The group believes that a more cost-effec- 
tive system for the active terminal defense 
of Minuteman than Phase HA of Safeguard 
can be devised. 

The report also said: 

H the only purpose of Safeguard is defined 
to be to protect Minuteman, Phase IIA as 
defined In March 1969 should not proceed. 

If the Soviet threat should develop as 
feared by Secretary Laird, there are pref- 
able alternatives to Safeguard. Lt. Gen. 
A. W. Betts, Chief of Army Research and 
Development, admitted that earlier this 
year. He said: 

When you get that kind of threat, then 
Safeguard Is not the way to defend. 

These preferable alternatives could in- 
clude superhardening of the Minuteman 
sites so that they would be more resistant 
to the effects of nuclear blasts. Almost 


certainly, a superhardening program 
would be. less expensive than Safeguard, 
more effective, and attainable on a much 
shorter time scale than the Safeguard 
Deployment. 

Another possibility would be to go 
ahead with the Navy’s underwater long- 
range missile system— ULMS. While the 
Soviet Union obviously now has the tech- 
nology to cope adequately with Safe- 
guard, there is no evidence whatever that 
they have antisubmarine warfare capa- 
bilities to cope adequately with even our 
present submarine force, much less with 
the projected ULMS. 

There is also the option of simply 
building more Minutemen or submarines, 
if the Vienna talks should fail and if we 
feel that our deterrent is becoming jeop- 
ardized. Secretary Laird has claimed that 
the Soviet Union can build new ICBM’s 
in about 18 months. It is hard to see why 
it would take the United States much 
longer. We could thus build more mis- 
siles on a much shorter time scale than 
would be required for Safeguard deploy- 
ment. 

These alternatives would be necessary 
only if the SALT negotiations fail. But 
what we all want is for those talks to 
succeed. Thus we must answer the ques- 
tion: Will rejection of Safeguard de- 
stroy the possibility of a strategic arms 
limitation agreement? 

I believe that the answer to that ques- 
tion is no. Our real leverage at Vienna 
comes from our overall strategic position 
and from our capacity to meet any in- 
creased threat, not with one questionable 
system, but with a whole array of alter- 
natives. The Soviet Union and the United 
States did not sit down in Helsinki and 
Vienna simply to get agreement restrict- 
ing ABM’s, but to stabilize the number of 
warheads. Both nations recognize that it 
is in their interest to get some kind of 
agreement on this vital point in order to 
halt the arms race. 

The bargaining card argument is as 
spurious as it is prevalent. 

All along, the men in the Pentagon 
have said that we must judge our ad- 
versaries by their actions and capaci- 
ties, rather than by their intentions. But 
what if the men in the Kremlin accept 
the same principle? What would they 
see? 

They would see that the United States 
now leads the Soviet Union in terms of 
deliverable warheads. We have an over- 
kill capacity that would deter any ra- 
tional man from attempting an attack 
on us. Even if all our Minuteman missiles 
were destroyed, we would still have our 
submarine-launched missiles and our 
strategic bombers to wreak unacceptable 
havoc on the Soviet Union. 

Both nations are now moving to halt 
the arms race through the SALT negoti- 
ations. No one in this Chamber would 
want to do anything that would jeopard- 
ize those talks. But while we proceed 
with those vital negotiations, the ad- 
ministration is also proceeding with the 
development, testing, and deployment of 
the very weapons which the negotiations 
are intended to control. 

Such a contradictory policy destroys 
our credibility at the bargaining table 
and jeopardizes the chances for success 
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We must not only say that we want mu- 
tual restrictions on armaments; we must 
also act as if we mean it. 

How can we justify expanding our ar- 
senal in order to reduce it? That kind 
of military logic is tragically similar to 
the tactic of destroying a village in Viet- 
nam in order to save it. 

Halting further construction or de- 
ployment "of the Safeguard system will 
not endanger a SALT agreement. The 
Russians have reasons far more com- 
pelling than the American ABM for 
reaching some agreements on arms lim- 
itations. They — and we — can save bil- 
lions and can free resources for ^domes- 
tic development if the arms race can be 
halted. Both nations have powerful in- 
centives to reject notions of superiority 
in strategic weapons and accept instead 
sufficiency in deterrence. 

if the Russians use our denial of ABM 
funds— except for research and devel- 
opment— they should know that the con- 
sequences will be expensive and danger- 
ous. Both nations would feel compelled 
to continue the arms race and move into 
a new and costly generation of deadly 
weapons. 

Mr. MAGNITSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? I have 
to go to a committee meeting, and will 
not be able to hear the rest of his speech. 
But I was impressed with what the Sen- 
ator from Iowa said regarding the work- 
ability of this matter. I hope he might 
even go farther. 

What has impressed me, in some of 
the hearings and' the executive sessions 
on this matter, even last year, was that 
in the discussions as to workability— on 
which I agree with the Senator from 
Iowa in his conclusions — another point 
was added, in that there were several of 
the witnesses who said, “Well, even if 
we make it work, assuming that every- 
thing were solved, we are not so sure 
that we would not, by that time, be de- 
fending something that is obsolete in 
itself.” 

Tpat is what really bothers me about it. 

Mr. HUGHES. .That speculation has 
been brought up many times, as we both 
r6&liz6 

Mr, MAGNfJSON. Yes, Which adds an- 
other factor to it: Even if we assume that 
we got everything moving and ready, and 
it all was there and working as intended, 
we still might be talking about the de- 
fense of an obsolete war weapon. 

Mr, HUGHES. I wholeheartedly agree 
with the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. President, the history of arms con- 
trol efforts since World War II should 
have taught us that we can reach effec- 
tive agreements with the Russians only 
through a policy of mutual restraint. We 
achieved the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
and the Nonproliferation Treaty only by 
declaring a moratorium on testing and 
on the spread of weapons im til the pro- 
fessed willingness of both sides could be 
formalised in a treaty. ’ 

We will obtain an arms limitation 
agreement only If we now' show mutual 
understanding and restraint rather than 
m muS''si^ c!dn~aKa impulsiveness , 

Approval of the expansion "of ABM — 
far from making agreement more like- 
ly— actually ‘would jeopardize the nego- 
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tiations. At a time when we should be 
downshifting, we would be moving into 
high gear. 

The distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. Goldwater) expressed a com- 
mon argument of Safeguard supporters 
when he last last Friday : 

Safeguard Is our principal bargaining card. 

That argument, in my opinion, is an 
expensive illusion. From all that has 
been said about the dubious reliability of 
Safeguard, I cannot see how anyone could 
believe that we have an ace up our sleeve. 
We know — and the Russians know — that 
the Safeguard is only a deuce. We would 
be bluffing only ourselves if we relied 
upon It to secure an agreement. 

These are our answers to the major 
arguments against a halt In the expan- 
sion of Safeguard. I wish, in return, to 
pose some questions for the supporters of 
this expensive and dubious system to 
answer. 

Why would the Russians abandon 
SALT if we stopped Safeguard? If they 
had strong reasons for entering into dis- 
cussions, these reasons would not have 
been changed. 

Is not the administration’s policy 
fundamentally contradictory? Nations do 
not arm in order to disarm. Nor do they 
trust others who begin a new cycle in 
the arms race While saying they want to 
stabilize the balance of terror. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, 
are there not better ways to spend this 
money? If our negotiations should fail, 
It seems undeniable that there are better 
ways to spend money on Minuteman de- 
fense. And in any event, there are far 
Better and more productive ways to help 
our own people. 

With the billion dollars in this bill this 
year, we could provide full-time pre- 
school education for 500,000 children. Or 
we could provide nutritional supplements 
to needy pregnant women, nursing 
mothers, and small infants and still dou- 
ble the existing food assistance programs. 
Or we could build an additional 350 com- 
prehensive neighborhood health care cen- 
ters. Or we could assist rural develop- 
ment by providing community facilities, 
special housing, and family farm assist- 
ance. 

' We could do these things; we could do 
other things. We all have ideas for im- 
proving the quality of life in America, and 
for taking steps to restore a healthy en- 
vironment so that we may continue to 
survive. 

But we must also try to survive the 
threat of nuclear war. To do this, we must 
halt the arms race. 

There is no deadline for action on 
ABM this year. We still have time to 
give peace a chance, to give negotiations 
a chance. Before we start down the path 
of phases II, III, IV, and so on, I hope 
that Senators will give earnest and care- 
ful consideration to the proposal to stop 
all deployment of the ABM. Last year 
was not soon enough. Next year will 
certainly be far too late. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
amendment that I now submit and in- 
tend to propose at the appropriate time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


Boggs) . The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table; 
and, without objection, the amendment 
will be printed in the Record. 

The amendment (No. 829) is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment No. 829 

On page 2 of the amendment, beginning 
with line 8, strike out all down through and 
Including line 20 and insert In lieu thereof 
the following: 

‘•TITLE IV.— PROHIBITION ON USE OP 

FUNDS FOR DEPLOYMENT OF SAFE- 
GUARD SYSTEM 

“Sec. 401. None of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to this or any other act may be 
used for the purpose of deploying a safeguard 
system at any site." 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye) be, 
added as a cosponsor of my a mendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boggs). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 831 AND 832 

Mr. HUGHES subsequently said; Mr. 
President, I send to the desk two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by me 
and ask that they be received and 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dole) . The amendments will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Washington Post carried, 
among its letters to the editor, a most 
enlightened and rational statement about 
the true significance of ABM in the con- 
text of the SALT negotiations. 

The conclusion of the five distin- 
guished gentleman who signed the letter 
is that "a Senate vote against the ABM 
is a vote for success in SALT.” 

This is precisely the conclusion which 
I have tried to advance today, but since 
their argument is more eloquent and 
persuasive than mine could be, I ask 
unanimous consent that their letter be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

'There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The ABM Vote and the SALT Talks 

Recently administration, spokesmen have 
been insisting that unless the Congress au- 
thorizes the continued construction and ex- 
pansion of the Safeguard ABM, it will not 
be possible to negotiate an agreement with 
the Soviets at SALT to limit strategic arma- 
ments. They argue that the negotiators need 
the Safeguard bargaining chip to Induce the 
Russians to halt the deployment of their 
large SS-9 ICBMs. 

This would appear to be an attempt to ex- 
ploit the desire of the Senate and the public 
to achieve success in SALT In order to res- 
cue the Safeguard program from defeat. The 
administration has always defended the 
Safeguard ABM defense of Minuteman sites 
on the basis that It was not a threat to the 
U.S.S.R. If true, why then should the con- 
tinuation of this program be a chip to Induce 
the Soviets to agree to limit their offensive 
missile deployment? 

The major U.S. threat to Soviet security 
lies In the deployment of the U.S. MIRV sys- 
tems. On April 9, 1970, the Senate passed a 
resolution by a vote of 72 to 6 urging that 
the President propose to the U.S.S.R. an Im- 
mediate suspension by both countries of fur- 
ther deployment of all offensive and defen- 
sive nuclear strategic weapons systems. Yet 
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this MIRV chip has been thrown away by 
the accelerated deployment of' the Minute- 


Nothing works — but now the Defense De- 
partment summons forth Phase II to cram 


man III and Poseidop missiles with, their more short-range Sprint missle interceptors 


MIRV warheads and by the reported pro- 
posal that any MIRV limitations must be ac- 
companied by Soviet acceptance of extensive 
inspection of both offensive’ and defensive 
missile ..sites, There is’ no security justifica- 
tion for such urgent MIRV deployment since 
the heavy Soviet ABM which they were de- 
signed to penetrate could not be deployed 
and beoome operational for many, many 
years. 

It has also been reported that the possible 
outcome of SALT would be an agreement 
that henceforth the United States, find the 
U.S.S.R. will limit 3ieir ABMc to the de- 
fense of their capitals. The continued de- 
ployment of Safeguard at the Mlnuteman 
sites will not in any way contribute to the 
defense’ ’of Washington, and the Senate Is 


into the Montana-North Dakota sites, and 
seeks to establish a brand new Safeguard 
site to protect the Whiteman AFB in Mis- 
souri. 

The aptness of the article is such that 
I would like to share it with my collea- 
gues, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Salt Chips and Safeguard 
(By Ralph E. Lapp) 

The US Senate is now debating Phase II 
of the Safeguard anti-ballistic missile pro- 
gram. Phase I of this .ABM effort squeaked 


being asked to endorse the expenditure of through the Senate last year by the narrow- 


funds for useless hardware if SALT is suc- 
cessful and for an admittedly at best mar- 
ginally effective system if _ lt is unsuccess- 
ful. Why the U-S. should try to "get the 
Soviets to agree to the deployment of ABM 
defenses for Washington and. Moscow in- 
stead of a complete ABM ban is not clear, 
since the defense of Washington will not 
accomplish any of President Nlxort’s three 
Objectives for an ABM system. A com- 
plete ban would eliminate the , need for 
MIRVs an d simplify the problems of ver- 
ification by obviating any possible need for 
inspection. It Is reported that the Soviets 
have indicated interest in such a complete 
ban. 

Finally, history has unmistakably demon- 
strated that restraints, not accelerated weap- 
ons programs, pave the' road to arms control. 
Overwhelming superiority did not Induce 
the Soviets to accept the Baruch plan. On 
the other hand. President Kennedy’s Ameri- 
can University pledge to halt atmospheric 
nuclear testing as long as the Soviets did 
the same rapidly produced agreement to ne- 
gotiate the Limited Test Ban Treaty in 1963. 
Similarly, the Senate passage without dis- 
senting vote of the Pas tore Resolution in 
1966 endorsing efforts to halt the spread of 
nuclear weapons broke the lce toward start- 
ing serious tT.S.-U.S.S.R. negotiations on the 
Nonproliferation Treaty. 

If the Senate 'wishes to conserve funds 
and make a maximum contribution .toward 
improving U.S. security by achieving arms 
limitations and agreement at SALT, it will 
refuse authorization of. funds for the expan- 
sion of Safeguard and forbid the expendi- 
ture Of additional funds for the continued 
deployment at the two Safeguard sites ap- 


est of margins and, anticipating another 
close vote, the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee has pared back the program hoping 
that a more modestly priced system will win 
support. 

In reporting out the authorization bill, 
Senator John Stennls, chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, claimed that the 
new version of Safeguard would cost only 
$6.5 billion as opposed to $10.7 billion for 
the full system. In making this cutback the 
Committee has once more shifted its stance 
on ABM, this time abandoning the 12-slte 
area defense system (Including protection 
against Red Chinese missiles) in favor of a 
4-site deployment of radars and missiles. 
These will be aimed at defending part of the 
Mlnuteman ICBM force against the threat of 
a first strike by the Soviet Union. Senator 
Stennls maintains that the missile defense 
of Mlnuteman Is absolutely essential to the 
survival of the United States— a thesis held 
with equal fervor by Defense Secretary Mel- 
vin Laird who has based his case for Safe- 
gard on the first-strike potential of the 
mighty SS-9 Soviet missiles, as projected to 
the mid-1970s. But Sen. Stennls and Safe- 
guard backers make no secret of the fact 
that their strongest argument is that the 
ABM system is a cardinal bargaining chip 
In the SALT talks, which seek to limit 
strategic arms. Defeat Safeguard, Sen. Sten- 
nls argued on the Senate floor, and “We 
would have a situation where Congress would 
deny to our President the very item — the 
major item, I believe— of the bargaining ar- 
rangement.” 

In response to the bargaining chip argu- 
ment, Senator J. W. Fulbright highlighted 
the llloglc of the concept: “They say that 


proved last year until it is_ saltsfled that th1s money is to be only for hard-point de- 


the negotiators have not been able to per- 
suade the. Soviets to agree to limitations on 
offensive and defensive missile systems. 

.In our' Judgment, a Senate Vote against 
the ABM. Is a vote for success in SALT. 

W. Averell Harriman. 
Karl Kaysen, 

Adrian S. Fisher. 
Franklin A. Long. 

V, • Herbert Scoville, Jr. 

Washington. 


fense for missile sites for Mlnuteman; and 
the very same day in a different context, you 
have Dr. Kissinger, the principal adviser to 
and spokesman for the President, saying, ‘We 


so much emphasis on the Soviet strategic 
threat to these Mlnuteman bases. 

Encouraged by the one-vote margin of loss 
in last year’s Safeguard vote, opponents of 
the ABM program had been eager to press 
for denial of further funds to Phase I ($1.0 
billion) and new funds of $0.4 billion for 
Phase II. The former funds one site to defend 
Mlnuteman missiles at the Malmstrom Air 
Force Base In Montana, and a second site at 
Grank Forks, AFB, North Dakota. Last year. 
In urging approval of funds for Phase I, 
Secretary Laird pleaded: “Let us deploy 
Phase I. Let us complete it. Let us finish it. 
Let us see how it works and after that decide 
whether to go ahead." This year the Penta- 
gon, having gotten the camel's head under 
the tent, Is trying to ram through at least 
a hump. Nothing has been completed in 
Montana or North Dakota; nothing works — 
but now the Defense Department summons 
forth Phase II to cram more short-range- 
Sprint missile Interceptors into the Mon- 
tana-North Dakota sites, and seeks to estab- 
lish a brand new Safeguard site to protect 
the Whiteman AFB in Missouri. This 3-slte 
ABM system will cost $5.9 billion, plus $0.9 
billion for nuclear warheads for a total of 
$6.8 billion. There’s even provision In Phase 
II authorization for preliminary work on an- 
other ABM site for the Warren AFB in Wy- 
oming — the other hump of the camel ! .» 

On July 31, Senators Sherman Cooper (R, 
Ky.) and Philip A. Hart (D, Mich.) revealed 
their ABM opposition strategy, when they 
introduced an amendment to prohibit any 
new ABM sites from being constructed — be- 
yond the two authorized in Phase I. Their 
amendment allows addition of more Sprints 
to the Montana-North Dakota sites, and is 
aimed at countering the don’t-steal-the- 
President’s-chips argument. That has be- 
come the mainstay of the Safeguard case, as 
illustrated by Senator Stennls’ admonition 
on July 30th when he summed up a pro- 
ABM speech: "... I warn again, as strongly 
as I can, that a vote in the Senate against 
the ABM means sudden death at this sitting, 
at least, of the SALT talks In Vienna,’’ 

The history of the ABM project is tortuous, 
but never has a weapons system's justifica- 
tion shifted so abruptly to a basis of arms 
limitation. 

It’s tempting for a critic of Safeguard to 
analyze the new crop of inconsistencies, sud- 
den swerves and policy twists in the pro- 
gram, but such an exercise merely under- 
lines the irrationality of the whole program. 
Rather than attempt to follow the switch- 
backs and U-turns of Safeguard evolution, 
it is prudent to direct an analysis to the cost 
effectiveness of Safeguard, assuming the 3- 
site system is built and that it works. 

The key question to ask about the Safe- 
guard system Is “How much does an ABM 
chip cost us — and how much will it cost 
the Soviets to match us?” Or, as Dr. John 


are considering restricting ABM to the de- Foster, Jr., director of the Pentagon’s re- 
fense of Washington if the Russians only search and development programs/' put It: 


want It for the defense of Moscow’.” Ironi- 
cally, the Washington ABM site is one aban- 
doned in Phase II of the latest Safeguard 
plan. So It’s difficult to see how a failure to 


“—how much does It cost to add an extra 
defensive missile and how much to add an 
offensive missile?" 

Dr. Foster gave his answer — $3 to $5 mil- 


4-at ; - -A- R -. : a;-’ ' Vov that matter there is no.ascribable 

Mr,. HUGHES , Mf, President, another value to either Phase I or Phase II since each 
important contribution to ,the debate now seeks onl i to defend Mlnuteman siios— 


fund Phase II this year has any chip-value llon for a US interceptor and $10 million 
at all, For that matter there is no ascribable f0T B Soviet attacking warhead. His chip cost 
value to either Phase I or Phase II since each is or three to one in our favor. But he 


UVefthe wisdom, of proceeding with Safe- 
guard i$. contained Jn the current issue 
of The Now .Republic. In tlyit publics - 
’ argues the 

i M e waans t A BM, deplaring at one point 


J|^[uS|fai'WS.tent,,is trying to ram through 
,Rt'least a. nnmp.' ” 

Jn been completed in Mon- 
- *’.X#PP writes : 


ceding with Safe- &na not to P rot ect cities against atomic at- 
the current issue tack - The bargaining power of Phase II has 
Tr? H to be related to the SS-9 and to further de- 

tn inai .puonca- payments of this offensive missile, but noth- 
gestltly argues the lng coming out of the SALT talks at Vienna 
tying at one point suggests such a deal. 

s ,.r i S j .. Assuming, however, that the SALT agree- 
gotten the camel’s, meat pointed to matching a Washington, 
ing to ram through D.C. ABM defense against the 64-Galosh mis- 
... slle system (ABM-1) deployed around Mos- 

^ c °w, would this mean stopping work on the 
mpleted in. Mon- us sites planned to protect Mlnuteman? 

That’s hardly a bargain that President Nixon 
could go for, especially since he has placed 


is also chief salesman for the Safeguard and 
as such he may be swept up in his own pro- 
motional zeal. Therefore, we shaU examine 
the Safeguard system and make an inde- 
pendent assay of the chip co 3 t. 

First, let’s look at our costs. To do this, 
we need to examine the US ABM system In 
some detaU. 

Phase I of Safeguard consists of the fol- 
lowing hardware items for the Malmstrom 
and Grand Forks bases: 

One PAR (Perimeter Acquisition Radar) 
for long-range detection and tracking of 
hostile warheads. 

One MSR (Missile Site Radar) for direct- 
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ing missiles to Intercept the detected Incom- 
ing warheads. 

One battgry ol' long-range Spartan Inter- 
ceptors otsignecf "primarily for area defense 
of the United States. 

Three batteries' of short-range Sprint In- 
terceptors to back up the Spartans and to 
provide ah active defense of the system 
radars. ! 

The radars are the. eyes of the Safeguard 
and they are also its Achilles’ heel. Without 
electronic vision the giant missile system Is 
blind end helpless to defend the Minutemari 
missile silos.' Unlike, the latter, which are 
underground silos built of reinforced con- 
crete, the radars are ten times more vulner- 
able to a nuclear" blast. As Defense Secretary 
Laird explained: “That Is why most of'our 
Sprint missiles will be deployed to pfovide 
protection for those MSRs." 

In fqqt, Phase'll of Safeguard adds four 
more Sprint batteries to the Montana" and 
North Dakota sites ' to 'beef up the system. 
And In its initial version, Phase It sought 
to add ABM bases to protect the' Whiteman 
(Missouri) and Warren (Wyoming) Minute- 
man fields. However, the Administration 
sensed the temper of the Senate and modi- 
fied this deployment to include only the 
Whiteman site % reserving Warren for a fu- 
ture budget. 

As it now Stands' the Safeguard system 
will cofisjst of 3 sites designed to protect 505 
Mlnutejnan missiles at a total cost of $6.8 
billion. This figures out to be "about $13 mil- 
lion to protect each' Minuteman, but the 
figure Is too low because there are fewer t hah 
500 Sprints and Spartans in the system avail- 
able to defend, the silos. The Sprints are 
limited to defense of only one Minuteman 
squadron (50 silos) at a time. 

If the Soviets target their attack on the 
weakest link lri the Safeguard chain, they 
would aim to destroy the radars. Therefore, 
the number of interceptor missiles capable 
of fending off such an attack is'"the critical 
figure to use In calculating the cost of an 
ABM defense chip. The Pentagon refuses to 
disclose the number of Sprints and Spartans 
being produced In Phase I and U, presum- 
ably to keep the Soviets In the dark. Dis- 
closure of the number would strengthen the 
hand of Safeguard opponents who maintain 
that the system Is .too thin to provide a thick 
defense of a critical component like MSR. 
In any event, the Soviets will know the num- 
ber soon enough when the Sprint-Spartan 
cells are constructed . and made visible to 
orbital photographic Inspection. 

It will be assumed that the total number 
of killer missiles available for MSR. defense 
Is 100 per base or 300 for all three ABM 
Installations. 

Assuming that each killer interceptor 
' knocks out one incoming warhead, we divide 
$6.8 billion— the system cost— by 300* to ob- 
tain a chip cost of $22 million for the de- 
fense^ This, figure is many times that given 
by Dr. Poster and Is to be explained by the 
fftCt tijat he made only marginal allowance 
for radar costs .and neglected the total sys- 
tems cost. There Is np military experience In 
the anti-missile Held, although the use of sur- 
face launched ro.t$silei.|$."af tacking aircraft 
shows, chat It takes as mjtn'y as 50 defensive 
missiles to knock out one aircraft. The one- 
for-one ratio that Dr. Poster ^sumes is a 
most optimistic forecast. Should It require 
two Sprints to kill off one warhead, then the 
chip cost escalates to $45 million apiece. 

Dr. poster his mi.nimi.zed' the U.s. chip 
cost; how vail'd is his $.10 million estimate for 
th* matching Soviet chip?' Estimating Soviet 
C0»s 'lg_a perilous accounting practice, but 
Weshiir.proceed by using the very same "fig- 
ures that Dr. Foster cites f by jgovjet weapons. 
These arc $30 million, for the monstrous ‘3(5-9 
missile; whlch^ carries tjiree’ 5-megaton war- 
heads, anfiilO.miiilonJc'p the SS-11 missile 
which, mounts a 1-megaton warhead’. 


Megaton-class warheads are essential for 
sllo-busting — for digging Minuteman. out of 
the ground — but they are overkill weapons 
when targeted on vulnerable radars. A war- 
head of one-tenth megaton delivered two- 
thirds of a mile off -target would destroy an 
MSR. Therefore the Soviet have a variety 
Of offense options in staging an attack on 
Minuteman if they wish to knock out the 
ABM system. They could allocate a small 
number of SS-9s to a radar-busting attack, 
equipping these missiles with many 0.1- 
megaton warheads. These need not all be 
MIRVed, l.e„ independently targeted reentry 
Vehicles; they could be partly clustered war- 
heads like those carried in our A-3 Polaris 
su'bmlaiine-launched ballistic missile. The 
US Poseidon missile, successor to Polaris, 
can mount a maximum of 14 warheads 
(MIRVs) per missile, so It Is not unreason- 
able to assume that the much more massive 
SS-9 missile could carry twice as many war- 
heads. 

The Poseldonizlng of the SS-9 was actually 
Cfitlclpated in the Report on Military Spend- 
ing ( to be discussed in a forthcoming article 
in The New Republic) released last month 
by Members of Congress for Peace through 
Law. This report put the cost of an SS-9 
fitted with 20 warheads as $35 million. Thus 
each attacking warhead would cost about $2 
million If allowance is made for launch 
failures. 

A second Soviet option would be the em- 
ployment of SS-11 missiles to carry, say, a 
Cluster of five warheads. The Soviets have 
Already deployed more than 830 of the SS-lls 
and allocatloln of a small fraction of these 
to radar-busting would make little impact 
On their inventory. They could also use the 
newer SS-13, a solid-fueled ICBM first de- 
ployed in 1968, to carry a multiple warhead. 
Such options would yield unit costs of about 
$2 million per attacking warhead. 

Such offensive options are by no means far- 
fetched; they are within easy reach of Soviet 
technology and must be considered as realis- 
tic threats to Safeguard. The Soviets could 
Also employ decoys In an attack on MSR, but 
we shall restrict the analysis to live war- 
heads as stipulated by Dr. Foster. 

The above reckoning gives the Soviets a 
unit cost of $2 million per warhead vls-a-vls 
$22 million for a U.S. killer missile. That’s 
an eleven-to-one cost advantage for the 
Soviet. My estimate and Dr. Foster's are 
widely divergent, differing by a factor of 22. 

Senator Stuart Symington (D, Mo.) , for- 
mer Secretary of the Air Force, was much 
concerned with offense-defense cost ratios 
and subjected Dr. Foster to a barrage of 
barbed questions In the course of a Senate 
inquiry. Dr. Foster countered by saying: 
"The way to overcome your particular con- 
cern, Senator Symington, Is to put In enough 
missiles for defense at half the price of 
the offense." But if the criterion used Is 
correct, then there Is something terribly 
wrong with the Pentagon's arithmetic. l 

The criterion used by Dr. Foster is backed 
hy the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
for' on page 21 of its authorization report we 
find: "The Committee accepts the view that 
the relevant criterion for the evaluation of 
a system of active defense is not the defense 
cost pey Minuteman silo saved, or the rela- 
tionship between the cost of the protection 
and_the cost of the missile Itself. It Is, rath- 
er, a comparison of the cost of the defense 
to. the cost of the offense tq. offset that de- 
fense.” But the Committee provides no cost 
figures to support Its case. Instead Its chalr- 
' man switches to a political base, namely, the 
President needs Safeguard as a bargaining 
chip at the SALT table. 

Glven’ the corkscrew course of the U.S. 
ABM program, one may wonder If the bar- 
gaining chip argument Is bona fide. If It Is 
then one may ask: How many bargaining 
chips do we need? 


As will be shown in my critique of the 
MCPL (Report on Military Spending), the 
Administration Is proceeding to acquire ma- 
jor strategic weapons systems — Minuteman 
III and Poseidon — whose chip value must 
impress the Soviets. Given the military 
worth of offensive missiles, the Soviets may 
he pardoned If they view Minuteman III 
and Poseidon as prime pieces on the strate- 
gic chess board and ABM as simply pawns. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I want first to thank 
the Senator from Iowa for the leadership 
he has provided on the ABM issue in 
offering this amendment. I believe that 
it is vitally Important that the facts as 
he has stated them be considered and 
recognized by the Senate, and that we 
support this amendment as the soundest 
approach to the vast expenditure of 
funds that would seem to serve no con- 
structive purpose, if ABM were contin- 
ued as proposed in the pending measure. 
So I rise to support the Hughes amend- 
ment, of which I was the first cosponsor. 

Mr. HUGHES. I wish to thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator for the comments he 
has made regarding my approach to the 
amendment this year, for his continuing 
support, and for his concise look into the 
problems of this gigantic system in 
America which does not seem to be suc- 
cessful or to have the probability of suc- 
cess. I am grateful to the distinguished 
Senator for his comments of support to- 
day as in the past. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the state- 
ment has been made that nations do not 
arm in order to disarm. I am bound to say 
that I disagree with that. The entire his- 
tory of conflict is to the contrary. 

We armed belatedly in the First World 
War, only to disarm thereafter. We 
armed belatedly In the Second World 
War, only to disarm precipitately there- 
after. In years almost too short to count, 
we armed hastily again for the Korean 
war, and we proceeded to cut down on 
forces and then armed again for the 
Vietnam war. The SALT talks are an 
effort to persuade the Russians and our- 
selves to disarm partially, to agree on a 
plateau of disarmament. 

I never speak on any matters regarding 
the defense of the United States without 
wishing that I could support disarma- 
ment, The Russians for years have con- 
tended that we ought to have unilateral 
and complete disarmament, meaning 
that we disarm and they arm. 

It would be far easier for me, espe- 
cially in an election year, simply to say 
that I agree with all the proposals to dis- 
arm — let us turn the swords into plow- 
shares and till the soil while other na- 
tions remain strong. I wish I could do 
that. It would make a very good argu- 
ment for me in an election year. 

I really wish* I could support all the 
simplistic proposals to tie one hand be- 
hind our back and then try to move just 
as surely as possible into negotiation. 
But the evidence is indisputable to me 
that the one thing which has carried 
the SALT talks toward success has been 
the evidence which the Russians have 


seen on the part of the United 


to 
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maintain a minimal defensive posture. 
We are only talking about phase I of 
the ABM and not. the so-called Chinese 
menace embodied ip phase II. 

I .would hope 'that the SABI 1 talks 
could come to an end so that we would 
know exactly what is expected of us, as 
Ameribans, with the deepest concern 
which every Member of this Chamber 
shares for the proper defense of the 
United States. But when we speak of ex- 
pecting the restraint to be shown by 
other nations, it sounds like ancient his- 
tory, to go back to 1922. 1'hat was the 
yearn believe, of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, and the great powers gathered 
and discussed naval disarmament. Then, 
practically everybody in America was for 
■ the most peaceful solution . Practically 
every Senator then, in those days, was 
for disarmament, and we did not have 
the close division of disagreement. We 
decided to trust everyone else. The argu- 
ments, I am sure, must have sounded as 
they have sounded in this year of 1970: 
What are we afraid of? What are we 
concerned about? If we disarm, they will 
disarm, too. They are only afraid of us. 

We know what happened. We sank our 
battleships. We stopped the construction 
of other great ships on the ways. We had 
Colonel Mitchell go out with his flimsy 
plane and drop some bombs on the 
Ostfriesland,_ a captured German battle- 
ship, dropped some bombs on other ves- 
sels, and we sank them in the Chesa- 
peake. 

Everyone said, “The nations will not 
make war any more, and they will beat 
their swords into plowshares, and we will 
follow in the ways of peace.” The Jap- 
anese did not destroy any vessels, They 
destroyed only the blueprints. The Im- 
perial German Government did not de- 
stroy any vessels. It destroyed only the 
blueprints, 

_ Now it is proposed not only that we 
destroy blapririts but also that we 
destroy our arms, that we cease to build, 
and that we do not defend the United 
States as our Defense Department says 
it must be defended. 

I would rather have the other side of 
this argument. It is the popular side. It is 
the side on which people all say, “Never 
mind the defense of the United states. 
Nobody will hurt us.” 

We bought one big war and two little 
ones because we believed that argument 
before, and we will buy other wars if we 
believe it again. ju§t as surely as we 
stand here, we will be saying to those who 
are of an aggressive frame of mind, of a 
warlike nature, “The United States has 
done it again— in 1917 and 1940 and 1950 
and 1961, So now we do it again, and we 
save money. Wq put it into things that 
we ought to put it in.” I agree. We ought 
to put it into this and that and the other, 
ancl they all need it, .But not one of them 
would be. wprth anything and not a 
domestic benefit would exist if this coun- 
try lay .prostrate at the feet of an alert 
and aggressive foe. No, I do not think we 
shpuja go further than the ArmedServ- 
ices Committe| has gone, but we ought 
to go at least that far, .. 

" We ought to remember the Naval Con- 
ference of 1922 and apply what happened 
after the Treaty of Washington to all the 


arguments being made here. I do not 
know of any acid that would more suc- 
cessfully dissolve most of the arguments 
we are hearing than the recollection of 
the United States one more time deciding 
that it' will deal not from strength but 
from weakness — from the sure strength 
that we believe in our principles, from 
the certain strength that we will defend 
ourselves, and from the complete deter- 
mination that we will not make war upon 
anyone else, that we wish no nation’s 
soil, and that we wish to give no offense 
to any peoples. 

But, surely, there is a minimal line, 
and here we are in disagreement — honest, 
concerned Senators, all men of good 
will — as to where the line needs to be 
drawn. For me, I will draw it where the 
Armed Services Committee has drawn it. 
I Will support the decision to continue 
only with the deployment of phase 1. 1 will 
hope that the SALT agreements may 
make it possible for nations to forget this 
dreadful rollcall of alphabets — the ABM, 
the ICBM, and the rest of the mutual 
horror ftith which we are confronting 
ourselves — and it can be done. ' 

But it is, in my opinion, unlikely to 
be done if the Russian Government is 
convinced that the Congress of the 
United States is unwilling to defend the 
United States with adequate, needed, de- 
terrent weaponry. 

I wish I did not have to make this 
speech. I would far rather be making the 
others. If I could bring myself to believe 
it, I could make a better speech on the 
other side. But my trouble is, I cannot 
believe it. Being unable to believe it, I 
can only say what I have to say. I may 
add it is against the advice of most 
of the people in my own office that I am 
making this speech, and against the ad- 
vice of the so-called public relations peo- 
ple I know, who say that I should listen 
to the letters and the protests, that I 
should listen to all those people who will 
help me get reelected. 

I wish I could. But, there is a little 
matter of the oath of office. Each of us 
here separately is responding to his con- 
cept of that oath. So am I. 

I will have to support the committee. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. RuGhes. I should like to indicate 
to the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania that the junior Senator from 
Iowa very highly values his opinions in 
regard to this or any other problem 
our Nation may face. Certainly, in the 
common interest of all the people, his 
long experience and years of study and 
expertise in all these fields have brought 
him to a position of leadership in the 
Senate. 

I respect him for the courage he has 
displayed in going against the advice of 
his public relations friends and most of 
the people in his office, but I should like 
to make a simple request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania: that he read the 
speech I have just delivered on the floor 
of the Senate — I am sure he did not have 
the opportunity to hear it all — and if 
there is any indication in that speech 
that I advocated in any way the disarma- 


ment of this Nation, or in any way to les- 
sen the capacity of this Nation to respond 
to initiatives by other countries, or in 
any way to abandon the maintenance of 
adequate military capability of this Na- 
tion, under all circumstances, I hope 
that he would so indicate to me, because 
it certainly is not my intention to indi- 
cate anything like that. 

The discussion and debate over the 
ABM system, on phase I, n, or HI, I 
think, as the distinguished Senator in- 
dicated, has the potential result that 
honest men, with the common security 
of their nation as the reason for their 
statements, might arrive at different 
conclusions. 

I thank the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for yielding to me. 

Mr. SCOTT. I want to say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa that I 
shall read his speech and shall read it 
with a great deal of interest. I did read 
a part of it. As the distinguished Sena- 
tor knows, I have not and certainly would 
not imply that there is lessening, or any 
less interest on the part of any Senator, 
or on the part of any other Senator, for 
the protection of this Nation. I had 
hoped to make clear my belief that a 
certain level of protection of our coun- 
try is the minimal level I could support, 
that we do disagree, and that others have 
a view as to other levels which they be- 
lieve to be adequate. 

This is the high tradition of the Sen- 
ate, that Senators disagree without being 
disagreeable about it, that we respect the 
conscience and concerns of each other, 
as I do the deep and the scholarly way 
in which the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa has approached the subject, quietly 
and reasonably. Therefore, it will be a 
pleasure, indeed, to become acquainted 
with the entire statement which the 
Senator has made. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. MURPHY. X was impressed with 
the recitation of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania about the ex- 
periences of the past, where the United 
States had taken the lead in giving con- 
crete evidence that we are not a warlike 
nation, that we seek peace, that we de- 
stroyed our armaments while others tore 
up only their blueprints. I wonder 
whether I am correct in saying that the 
latest experience, I recall, had to do with 
the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty of 3 or 4 
years ago during the preparation of 
which, during all the advance talks lead- 
ing up to the meetings, and during the 
meetings themselves, we found that the 
Soviet Union had, during all that time, 
been preparing for tests which gave them 
a great advantage in the nuclear field 
Is that not quite right? 

Mr. SCOTT. My recollection agrees 
with that of the distinguished Senator 
from California. That is how I so un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. MURPHY. The evidence is that 
during the entire time when we were 
taking the lead and once again saying, 
“Let us make every effort toward peace. 
Let us stop everything. Let us achieve 
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peace. Let us achieve this hoped for, 
sought for, and prayed to objective 
Where we can, gradually do away with 
armaments.” But, during the time of 
those meetings and all those prepara- 
tions, the high-yield tests by the Rus- 
sians were actually on-going and must 
have been of No. 1 importance in order 
to have been achieved at the time they 
Were going on. Is that not the Senator’s 
recollection? 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. SCOTT. My recollection is the 
same as that of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, I want 
to make this statement so that it will 
appear in the Record at this point, that 
the statement just made by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is one of the best, 
particularly from the standpoint of lead- 
ership. It is also one of the best analyses, 
at the same time, of the situation with 
which we find ourselves confronted. I 
appreciate very much his strong stand 
here to meet what, unfortunately, is our 
first obligation in the Senate; namely, 
to protect the security of this Nation. 

I know there are others who disagree 
with that who are equally as sincere as I 
am, but I think the Senator’s statement 
is- something to point to. 

In this whole debate, the statement of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is the 
stake to which the welfare of our coun- 
try can be tied, and I commend him and 
at the same time thank him for ex- 
pressing his fine sentiments. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
want first to say that I share with the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. Hughes) , my 
colleague from California (Mr. Mur- 
phy), and the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis) , the esteem they have ex- 
pressed for the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, the distinguished Republican 
leader. He has set forth a viewpoint in 
regard to this legislation that merits the 
most careful consideration by the Senate 
and the country. 

I know of no Senator in this body — 
and I am sure he knows of no Senator 
either — who advocates any form of uni- 
lateral disarmament by the United 
States. I believe ' that every Senator in 
this body knows that, and recognizes that 
the United States must have adequate 
strength to defend itself in a world of 
anarchy. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania stated 
that, it would be vastly dangerous if 
others in this world were given the im- 
pression that the Senate did not recog- 
nize the United States must have ‘ ade- 
quate, needed, deterrent weaponry.” 

I VMiSld most certainly agree with that 
statement, but I do not see how that 
statement can relate to the discussion on 
the ABM system since I think the De- 
partment of Defense itself, in testimony 
rehdered* this year to the Armed Services 
Committee, indicated grave doubt as to 
the adequacy of the present proposed 
ABM system and its ability to do its 
;pgrformed task. 

- -If ' that ’is true, 'it is certainly not 
nee<iei, If that it true, it is not a deter- 
rent, If that is true, it seems to me it 
oanhot be classified as weaponry in the 


sense that we would mean by weaponry, 
weapons that can really serve fully the 
defense of this country in a time of trial. 

Mr. President, I rise in support of the 
Hughes amendment, of which I was the 
first cosponsor. 

Last year, during the heated debate 
over the ABM system, a bumper strip 
appeared with the caption “The ABM 
Is an Edsel.” 

A year later I have concluded that this 
phrase' was an insult to the Ford Motor 
Co. ' 

The Edsel was designed to be an auto- 
mobile, and it worked. 

It is still unclear what the Safeguard 
system was designed to do. 

Safeguard was conceived originally 
for one mission— the defense of our cities. 

When it was found that Safeguard 
could not do this job, it was given an- 
other assignment — the defense of our 
M'inuteman sites. 

Now there is clear and compelling evi- 
dence that it will not be able to do this 
job either, and that there are less costly 
and more effective ways to handle the 
defense of our Minuteman. 

The Safeguard system then is still, this 
year, as it was last year, a weapons sys- 
tem in search of a mission. 

We have heard many arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of ABM over the past 
years. 

The defense of our cities, protection 
from the threat of a Chinese nuclear at- 
tack, the defense of our own landbased 
missiles, and so forth. 

In fact, there never has been a major 
weapons system for which so many dis- 
ingenuous and conflicting claims have 
been advanced. 

The latest and perhaps the most 
ludicrous argument advanced in favor of 
the ABM is that we need it as a bargain- 
ing chip for the SALT negotiations in 
Vienna. 

This argument would be genuinely 
funny if it were not for the tragic con- 
sequences which could flow from it. 

Those who advance it believe that we 
can negotiate successfully with the So- 
viet Union only if we do so from a posi- 
tion of strength. 

The fact is, however, that negotiation 
from a position of strength has never 
worked in nuclear negotiations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 

As Dr. Adrian Fisher points out, the 
Soviets rejected the Baruch plan in 1946 
because they felt acceptance of the plan 
would make them a second-class power. 

Similarly, we rejected Soviet overtures 
for a restriction of strategic nuclear de- 
livery systems in 1957, because of our 
fears that they were ahead of us in de- 
livery systems at that time. 

In fact, arms limitation arguments 
have been successfully concluded be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States only in those instances when both 
sides approached negotiations with an 
attitude of restraint. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will my 
distinguished colleague yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I would 
be most interested in knowing what 


arms limitations conferences my distin- 
guished colleague considers to be suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
just going on to cite some that were 
successful. My analysis of them as being 
successful is based on my reading of 
current history and the remarks on the 
ABM debate by Dr. Adrian Fisher, who 
was the principal negotiator for the 
United States with the Soviet Union, 
some of which negotiations were suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, was he 
the chairman of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency? 

Mr. CRANSTON., No. He was an ad- 
viser in the State Department. 

Mr. MURPHY. He was connected with 
the Department of State and not with 
the Department of Defense? 

Mr. CRANSTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. CRANSTON. As an example of the 
times when we did not negotiate from 
a position of superstrength — and not 
from a position of weakness— but of re- 
straint, I will cite the Antarctic Treaty, 
the Test Ban Treaty, and the Treaty on 
the Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weap- 
ons, 

One of the most impressive pieces of 
evidence Dr. Fisher advances to support 
hiis contention that arms limitation nego- 
tiations are more successfull when con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of restraint is 
the importance he attaches to the 
Pastore resolution in clearing the way for 
the nonproliferation treaty. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, would 
my distinguished colleague yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, was my 
distinguished colleague in the Chamber 
when I referred to the Test Ban Treaty 
and pointed out that during tire times of 
the talks and the meetings and all dur- 
ing the preparations for them, the tests 
which the Soviet Union conducted at that 
time and just before gave them a great 
advantage in the high yield atmospheric 
nuclear test? In other words, we had had 
a great advantage up to that point. But 
there is still some question as to whether 
they were successful negotiations from 
the standpoint of the United States of 
America. 

I wonder if my distinguished colleague 
recalls that as to the nonproliferation 
treaty — and, from my standpoint, it was 
not a successful treaty nor from the 
standpoint of the United States — that all 
that treaty would do, once it was signed, 
would be to make the United States im- 
mediately involved if a nonnuclear na- 
tion was attacked by a nuclear power. 
We would have to go to the defense of 
the nonnuclear nation. 

Then, as I recall, two nations — the 
French and the Chinese, both of whom 
had nuclear capability — said in essence 
they would not be a party to the treaty. 

All the treaty actually did was to make 
it' impossible for some of our potential 
allies in Europe ever to get nuclear ca- 
pability. 

There was some question in my mind 
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as to, whether that treaty was success- 
ful and whether it was to the advantage 
of the United States— if it was a treaty, 
in fact — and to the advantage of our 
allies in the free world. 

X merely point that out because I 
know there has been so much discussion 
of these things and so much honest dif- 
ference among those both for and 
against, that 1 wanted to make certain 
that as much of the history as' I have 
been able to pick up is all ma de clear in 
the process of this debate so that with 
the good Lord’s help, we might come up 
with the right answer. This is one area 
in which we dare ’ not make a mistake. 

I thank my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. " President, I 
thank my distinguished colleague, i sim- 
ply would say to him that the Test Ban 
Treaty and the Nonproliferation of Nu- 
clear Weapons Treaty were successful 
in that the basic objective was accom- 
plished after substantial time had 
passed following negotiations and the 
Senate proceeded to ratify these trea- 
ties. Apparently the Senate by a vote of 
more than the two -thirds which is"fe- 
quired felt that all in all, taking into 
account certain unhappy events that 
may have transpired during the nego- 
tiations, it was in our" national interest 
to sign the treaties and have them in 
effect. 

I know that my colleague is deeply 
concerned about pollution in this Nation. 
He has done a great deal of work in 
this regard. It was because of the elim- 
ination of nuclear tests in the atmos- 
phere that create such a threat to man- 
kind that we felt that treaty was neces- 
sary. Regardless of what may have hap- 
pened during the time of the negotia- 
tions, it was felt that we should get it 
ratified. 

In regard ‘ to the Nonproliferation 
Treaty, it was deemed to our advantage 
to have proliferation halted to the de- 
gree that it could be by those nations 
who were willing to sign the treaty. Not 
all of the nations have signed it. The 
greater the proliferation, the more dan- 
ger there would be to mankind. 

Mr. MURPHY, Mr. President, I com- 
pletely. agree with the thesis and the con- 
clusions of my distinguished colleague. 

My only point is that with respect to 
an approach to a hopeful and final solu- 
tion of these armaments, so often we 
hear people say, "Well, if we will make 
the first move and set a good example, 
the others . will follow.” 

Unfortunately, in my lifetime, I recall 
so often that we made the first move and 
other nations did not follow, . , 

I am just wondering whether another 
approach might be more successful and 
more productive. For example, there was 
discussion in the debate here as to wheth- 
er the first phase of the ABM would or 
would not help the SALT talks. Every- 
one ill this .Chamber wanted the SALT 
talks to ta^ejfiace and to be successful. 

There is still a difference of opinion on 
the matter, depending upon which expert 
one listens to, as to whether the first 
phase of the AfeM helped the SALT talks. 
I am Upder the impression that they did 
.help the talks and that the talks ' pro- 
ceeded to a greater arid more. successful 


degree because of the ABM than they 
would have had we not voted for the 
ABM. 

As my distinguished colleague knows, 
and perhaps better than I, this is an 
international poker game. I think the 
main target and desire of the United 
States is clearly stated; the object must 
be recognized for all who wish to recog- 
nize it. However, we often find on the 
other side suspicions with respect to 
whether it is real or whether it is for the 
purpose of facade. We always hear the 
same argument: “We will impress them 
that we want to be honest, decent, and 
fair and then they will react the same 
way.” My concern is that that has not 
been so over the years. They are always 
testing and they will operate in their 
self-interest, as a nation. 

At the moment I am concerned as a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services because of the conditions that 
exist in the Soviet Union and the ascend- 
ancy of the military group to the polit- 
buro, and the fact that they are building 
their military establishment not only at 
a fast rate but at a faster rate than our 
intelligence thought possible until 6 
months ago. Also, at home we know that 
within the Soviet Union they have eco- 
nomic programs with very great and 
widespread problems, and with these 
conditions put together throughout his- 
tory they have always resulted in serious 
trouble in the world. 

So reading from the lessons of his- 
tory and putting all of this together it 
is possible the Senator from California 
may be supersensitive in his desire with 
respect to the outcome of this agree- 
ment, but it is hoped that we will come 
up with the proper answer that will in- 
sure properly and safely the national se- 
curity of the United States, for if that 
is destroyed I am afraid the main cause 
of peace throughout the world will be 
destroyed. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CRANSTON. The senior Senator 
from California and the junior Senator 
from California are totally together in 
being determined to do whatever is nec- 
essary for the security of our Nation, the 
final point my colleague touched upon. 
Our only difference is that sometimes we 
have different theories as to how best to 
achieve that end. 

On the matter of negotiations I will 
grant that the question of how the other 
side will react to a’ particular set of cir- 
cumstances can never be known until 
you are at the bargaining table. But in 
looking at history, in five efforts at nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union two were 
unsuccessful where one side was trying 
to negotiate from a position of over- 
whelming strength and three have been 
successfully negotiated without the other 
side seeking to get the best of the other. 

Thus, in the case I was last discussing 
before entering into colloquy with my 
distinguished colleague from California, 
it was only after the Pastore resolution 
was adopted by the Senate that the way 
was clear for negotiations leading to the 
Nonproliferation Treaty. 

Only when we made it clear that we 
had no intention of transferring our nu- 
clear weapons to other powers did the 


negotiations begin to move ahead in 
earnest; 

I am convinced that the negotiation 
through strength approach is discredited 
both by experience and by commonsense. 

I realize, however, that many of my 
colleagues disagree. 

And I should like to leave one final 
thought with those who hold to a differ- 
ent view: 

Does the deployment of a costly, non- 
cost effective ABM system which demon- ‘ 
strably cannot do the job it is supposed 
to do increase America’s strength? 

My conviction is that it does not, that 
it is just another costly and needless 
mistake. 

The Russians, whatever else they may 
be, are not stupid. 

They know, as well as we do, the limits 
of an ABM system. 

After all, they stopped building one of 
their own. 

This being the case, it seems to me 
that our own ABM is a pretty soggy chip 
to try to cash in at the SALT talks. 

Mr. President, my firm belief is that 
there is neither safety nor security for 
any of us in a continuing arms race. 

I believe responsible men in all nations 
are coming more and more to this view. 

I realize, however, that pending the 
day when comprehensive arms reduction 
agreements are negotiated, we will have 
to continue to spend billions for our na- 
tional defense. 

But let us not bemuse ourselves into 
thinking that pouring billions into weap- 
ons systems which do not work will af- 
ford us any additional security. 

Mr. President, we have a’ ready poured 
enough money down the drain on Safe- 
guard. For the reasons I advanced and 
the reasons so eloquently and articulately 
advanced by the Senator from Iowa, let 
us not waste any more money now. 

LETTER OP SECRETARY OF DEFENSE LAIRD ON 
SAFEGUARD ABM 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I want 
to place in the Record today a letter to 
me from Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird expressing the Secretary’s view 
that diversion of the $365 million in Safe- 
guard research and development funds 
to a program of R. & D. on hardsite de- 
fense would “necessitate cancellation of 
the phase 1 deployment.” 

Senator Stennis and I had expressed 
the same view on the floor of the Senate 
last Wednesday, August 5, in comment- 
ing on the Hart-Cooper amendment to 
the Defense Procurement Act, and on the 
explanations given by the sponsors in 
support of that amendment. 

In his letter, Secretary Laird also 
points out that the development of a 
hardsite defense system is not envisaged 
as a replacement for Safeguard. The Sec- 
retary wrote : 

Par from rendering Safeguard obsolete, 
hardsite components If deployed In com- 
blnatlon with the Safeguard defense of Mln- 
uteman would provide a formidable counter 
to a severe threat, should It materalize. 

Secretary Laird’s letter confirms my 
view, expressed on the floor of the Sen- 
ate last Wednesday. The Secretary states 
that in the event of a severe and rapid 
increase in the Soviet threat to Minute- 
man: 
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We could strengthen the four-site Safe- 
guard defense of Minuteman by deploying 
■ niore Sprints and more MSRs in the same 
four Minuteman fields. 

I ask unanimous consent that the; full 
text of Secretary Laird’s letter of Au- 
gust 7 be placed in the Record at this 
point: 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 

follows: _ 

The Secretary op Defense, 
Washington, D.G., August 7, 1970. 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Scoop: I am writing in answer to 
your questions about the impact of amend- 
ing the authorization bill to redirect $365 
million in Safeguard Fiscal 1971 RDT&E 
funds 'to development of a dedicated hard- 
site defense system. 

Redirection of these funds would require 
that we stop deployment of Phase 1. With- 
out funds for completing the relatively small 
amount of development work remaining and 
without funds for continuation of test and 
evaluation of system operation we could not 
field a completed system. This would, in 
turn, require that the contractors disband 
the skilled work force and specialized facili- 
ties assembled to produce Safeguard com- 
ponents. ' 

The reason the impact is so severe Is that 
redirection of the Safeguard RDT&E funds 
would preclude completion of Safeguard de- 
velopment and would bring to an immediate 
halt our test and evaluation program at 
Meek Island in the Kwajalein Atoll. There 
would be no further flight tests of the pro- 
totype system on Meek Island. I think you 
know that we have Installed on Meek Island 
the essential elements of Minuteman de- 
fense — an MSR, its test data processor ( initial 
software, Spartan launchers arid Sprint 
launchers. We are now Integrating this com- 
plex Into a working system and have already 
passed the first milestone of a successful 
space point intercept with a Spartan missile 
under control of the Missile Site Radar and 
Its data processor. It Is absolutely essential 
that we complete this test and evaluation 
work, which gives us a very early look at the 
system performance. I am completely con- 
fident that the Meek Island tfsts will dem- 
onstrate continuing success; however, fur- 
ther confirmation by field testing is essen- 
tial, and we want to get on with It. We 
must have the RDT&E funds that pay for 
operation of the Meek Island complex, for 
. the Spartan and Sprint missiles flown In. 
the test, special test targets, etc. Also, the 
RDT&E funds are needed to continue soft- 
ware development for. the operational sites 
and to continue development of the Modi- 
fied Spartan. 

In the matter of developing a dedicated 
hardslte defense system, I fully support the 
development, and on numerous occasions 
Mr, Packard, and t have sq testified. Wo have 
tried to make blear the role hardslte defense 
plays vis-a-vls Safeguard defense of Minute- 
man,. Safeguard Is the earliest effective de- 
fense,, pT Mmutemaq we can deploy. It will 
be effective against the likely threat of the 
middle 1970s, and for moderate threat levels 
Safeguard is economical,. 

It is Important to understand two things: 
11) dedicated hardslte defense cannot be 
available as early as Safeguard, and (2) hard- 
. site is economical only If needed and de- 
ployed, to counter very high threat levels, 
rig, do not. expect these very high threat 
levels in the middle 1970s, Rather, we would 
: exjsefet them to develop later, if at all. But as 
a hedge against the possibility that the Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks fall to limit So- 
viet :CB,M deployment and that our Safe- 
guard deployment in defense of Minuteman 


falls to discourage Soviet ICBM prolifera- 
tion, we are developing a hardslte system 
that could augment Safeguard, if necessary. 

Incidentally, I have read some recent press 
stories stating that hardslte is intended to 
replace Safeguard, This is incorrect. Far from 
rendering Safeguard obsolete, hardslte com- 
ponents if deployed in combination with the 
Safeguard defense of Minuteman would pro- 
vide a formidable counter to a severe threat, 
should it materialize. Should the threat grow 
with extreme and unexpected rapidity so that 
it exceeds the Safeguard defense level before 
hardslte Is available— something we do not 
predict at this time — we could strengthen 
the four-site Safeguard defense of Minute- 
man by deploying more Sprints and more 
MSRs in the same four Minuteman fields. We 
have no plan to do this, and we do not ex- 
pect that It will be necessary: however, it is 
important to note that the option is avail- 
able. 

We are making good progress with the 
hardslte R&D program. It is now in the con- 
cept formulation stage, and we are defining 
a hardslte design which would be optimum 
for economical defense of Minuteman against 
very heavy threats. In addition we have 
funded some R&D work in technology areas 
which we are certain will be essential in de- 
veloping hardslte system hardware and soft- 
ware. 

We have not yet worked out detailed costs- 
and schedules, but it appears that the de- 
velopment program will lead to a system 
which would become available, If needed, In 
the late 1970s, several years later than Safe- 
guard. I have heard the comment of some 
who believe that we could make the hardslte 
system available sooner, even as soon as Safe- 
guard. These comments overlook, for exam- 
ple, the fact that a full-scale prototype of 
the Safeguard Missile Site Radar has been 
under test on Meek Island for almost two 
years now while the hardslte system Is today 
only a concept In the early stage of definition. 
Hardslte hardware has yet to be constructed 
for test and evaluation. 

Also, redirection of the $365 million of 
Safeguard RDT&E funds to support hardslte 
development is unnecessary. As we have tes- 
tified, we have in the Advanced Ballistic 
Missile Defense line item of our budget $158 
million In FY 71 R&D funds, of which $58 
million is set aside for development of a 
hardslte defense system. This amount was 
chosen to be wholly adequate for this phase 
of the program. Additional funding at this 
time would not expedite the hardslte pro- 
gram. 

In summary, redirection of the Safeguard 
FY 71 RDT&E funds would necessitate can- 
cellation of the Phase 1 deployment and all 
further deployment options. The diversion 
of these funds to the hardslte program would 
not expedite the development because It is 
fully funded for Fiscal 1971. 

Sincerely, 


Mel Laird. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I should 
like to conduct a colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Iowa concerning the time to 
vote on Wednesday, a matter that I think 
will be of interest to Senators. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa 
has an amendment which he has just 
explained. Referring to the unanimous- 
consent agreement, there is a special pro- 
vision for 1 hour to each side on the 
Hughes-Brooke amendments. 

The Senator from Iowa made a sug- 
gestion to see what would be the situa- 
tion about coming to that amendment 
on Wednesday and getting it disposed 
of well ahead of the vote on the Cooper- 
Hart amendment. 


Will the Senator state the proposal 
now? 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr, President, as the 
distinguished Senator has indicated, try- 
ing to accommodate the number of Sen- 
ators who wish to be present for the 
vote on the Hughes amendment on 
Wednesday, it becomes apparent that, if 
we could reach an agreement that we 
would not take up the amendment untii 
11:30 a.m., it would probably be the most 
convenient time, thereby bringing it to a 
final vote at about 1:30 in the afternoon. 
If that could be arranged with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi and 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper) I think it would be 
convenient, if it is also in keeping with 
whatever the nature of the objectives 
might be. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think we should not 
try to change the unanimous consent 
agreement. All we could do would be to 
have an understanding that the author 
of the amendment and the manager of 
the bill will work to that end. This would 
leave 2 hours before 3:30, the time for 
the vote on the Cooper-Hart amendment. 
The proposal has appeal to me. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is in the Chamber 
as is the Senator from Texas (Mr. Tow- 
er) . They might have some comment to 
make. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss this matter with the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke), but I understood his amend- 
ment would be called up subsequent to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa, in which case it would seem to me, 
considering the time expended to vote, 
that the Hughes amendment should come 
up earlier and be voted on Wednesday, 
but somewhat earlier than 1 : 30. As I said, 
I have not had an opportunity to discuss 
this with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator from Iowa 
is willing to give the Senator an oppor- 
tunity to speak with the Senator from 
Massachusetts, or with whomever he 
wishes, to work toward this end. 

The purpose of the colloquy is to see 
if it is possible if we could bring it up 
before 11:30. 

Mr. TOWER. I understand the agree- 
ment specifies no time, except, from the 
standpoint of debate time, that they 
should be disposed of prior to the vote 
set at 3:30 on the Cooper-Hart amend- 
ment, as conceivably amended or not 
amended. 

My suggestion is this: It is conceiva- 
ble that the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa and the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts could be 
brought up in turn and debated, with the 
vote being postponed until the debate' on 
all amendments has been concluded, and 
then the debate on each amendment in 
turn being voted on, arriving at the vote 
on the Cooper-Hart amendment at, say, 
3:30. 

Mr. STENNIS. May I call attention to 
the fact that, although I called it the 
Brooke amendment, it is altogether dif- 
ferent from the Hughes amendment. It is 
an amendment to the bill; it is not an 
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amendment to the Cooper-Hart amend- 
ment. The amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa is an amendment to the 
Cooper-Hart amendment, I think they 
are two separate and distinct matters, 
even though I used the name of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TOWER, It was my understanding, 
though, when we got the consent agree- 
ment, that the time on all the amend- 
ments would be limited to 1 hour ex- 
cept that there would be a limitation of 
2 hours on the amendments of the 
Senator from Massachusetts , and the 
Senator from. Iowa, which would imply 
that the Senator from Iowa intended it 
as a substitute or as an amendment to 
the Cooper-Hart amendment. Otherwise 
it would not apply here. If it were an 
amendment to the bill only, it could be 
brought up at a subsequent time to the 
vote on the Cooper-Hart amendment. 

Mr. STENN1S. The Senator from 
Massachusetts is in town. Perhaps he 
should ,be notified. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Brooke) is not present 
at this time. I understood him to say he 
would offer his amendment to the bill. 
Would it be helpful if the Senator from 
Mississippi, the Senator from Texas, the 
Senator from Iowa, the Senator from 
Michigan, and I could meet here at a 
stated time tomorrow and see if we could 
work out the schedule, for Wednesday’s 
vote in a more satisfactory manner? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think so, If it could 
be done this afternoon, it would be much 
better, because so many Senators want 
to know. 

Mr. COOPER. At the conclusion of the 
speech of the Senator from Kansas, I 
shall try to reach the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart) and the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Brooke) , 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield,, it makes very little 
difference to me how it is done. I am sim- 
ply trying to protect the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I would like to ascertain 
whether he intends to offer his amend- 
ment prior to the vote on the Cooper- 
Hart amendment or subsequently. It was 
my understanding, when the original 
consent agreement was propounded, that 
it would be offered as an amendment to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky and the Senator from Michi- 
gan. Otherwise, it would not have been 
included in the consent agreement, 

Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, I wish 
to make this statement on behalf of the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart) and 
myself. 

On August 5, Senators Jackson and 
Stennis ; raised a question about our 
amendment No. 819 to the military pro- 
curement. bill. H.R. 17123. We wish to 
assert once again, as we did in a press 
Statement that day, that the Hart-Cooper 
amendment does not restrict the use of 
the $365 million requested by the De- 
partment of Defense for research and 
development on Safeguard. It is the view 
of Senator Hart and myself that research 
and development should be directed to- 
ward the deployment of an effective sys- 
tem specifically designed for the protec- 
tion of jihe Miaiiteman deterrent, but our 
amendment does not compel the De- 
* = '■ -S 1 


partment of Defense to use the research 
and development funds in this way. 

The language of the Hart-Cooper 
amendment makes this statement clear : 
that it does not affect or restrict in any 
way the use of the funds provided in the 
bill for phase I, including the use of those 
funds for research, development, testing, 
and evaluation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed at this point in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment (No. 819; was ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

Amendment No. 819 

On page 7, line 1, strike out ‘'$1,031,600,000’' 
and insert in lieu thereof '‘$838,600,000”. 

On page 16, line 8, strike out ''$322,000,000'' 
and Insert In lieu thereof “$192,800,000". 

On page 17, beginning with line 15, strike 
out all down through line 5 on page 18, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

"Sec. 402. (a) No funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this or any other Act may be obli- 
gated or expended in connection with 
deployment of the Safeguard antlballistic 
missile system, or any part or component 
thereof, at any site other than the two sites 
at which deployment was heretofore author- 
ized by law( Malmstrom Air Force Base, Great 
Falls. Montana, and Grand Forks Air Force 
Base. Grand Forks, North Dakota) . 

“(b) The provisions fo subsection (a) shall 
not apply to the obligation or expenditure 
of funds for research, development, testing, 
and evaluation activities carried out in sup- 
port of any advanced antiballistlc missile 
program at sites heretofore established for 
such purpose.” 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the Senator's viewpoint. I thank 
him for putting that matter in the 
Record as a part of the history. We will 
have.to refer to that again at an appro- 
priate time. 

THE SAFEGUARD SYSTEM 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, last year I 
spoke of the need for authorizing the 
deployment of the first phase of the Safe- 
guard ABM system. As you recall, the 
■debate of this issue was long and heated. 
As I said last year : 

Spirited debate is inevitable when we are 
confronted with a problem of such technical 
magnitude and scientific complexity as our 
deterrent defense system. 

We are now considering an authoriza- 
tion to continue work on the Safeguard 
system, a step which represents the mini- 
mum response to an urgent need. 

The President has made a clear and 
persuasive case for this continuation of 
Safeguard. As in the past, he has been 
reasonable, prudent, and realistic in his 
proposals. 

It is unbelievable that the Senate is 
now trying to handcuff President Nixon 
in light of what he has achieved in the 
last 18 months. 

First, the President has a plan for 
peace in Vietnam, and it is working. 

Second, an Arab-Israel ceasefire be- 
gan Friday night as a result of Mid-East 
peace proposals prepared by the Nixon 
administration. 

Third, progress is being made at the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks — begun 
under the Nixon administration — In 
Vienna. 

In view of these developments, it seems 


indefensible that the President’s judg- 
ment, motives, or wisdom would be ques- 
tioned now with reference to Safeguard. 

CRUCIAL MOMENTUM 

Last year, by a narrow majority, au- 
thorization was granted to begin work 
on two sites — Grand Forks Air Force 
Base, N. Dak., and Malmstrom Air 
Force Base, Mont. That work has begun 
and much has been accomplished. Most 
importantly, the Safeguard program has 
developed the momentum so necessary 
for the timely and orderly prosecution of 
the deployment. Thousands of Govern- 
ment and contractor personnel have been 
employed. Production lines have been 
established. Site construction has been 
initiated. Getting all of this started and 
keeping it going in an orderly, coordi- 
nated fashion is no easy job. It is a stu- 
pendous management task that, once 
interrupted, is extremely difficult, costly, 
and time-consuming to resume. 

Just as we have established a momen- 
tum with the ABM, so have the Soviets, 
since 1965, built up a momentum in de- 
veloping and deploying their strategic 
offensive force. This momentum is most 
disturbing as it applies to the installa- 
tion of the giant SS-9 ICBM. If this 
momentum continues, we face the pros- 
pect in a very few years of a real threat 
to our Minuteman ICBM force — the 
backbone of our deterrent. 

This year we are considering addi- 
tional authorization to continue the mo- 
mentum established by the work already 
authorized. This authorization, as rec- 
ommended by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, would permit work to continue 
on the previously authorized sites at 
Malmstrom and Grand Forks and also 
authorize full deployment at Whiteman 
and advanced preparation at Warren Air 
Force Base. In making its recommenda- 
tion, the Committee stressed the urgent 
need to provide for the defense of our 
land-based deterrent. 

THE SAME ISSUE 

Mr. President, the issue before us now 
has not changed from last year. The 
issue revolves around the strategic reality 
of our defense posture. The time has 
again come when the Senate of the 
United States either gives the President 
the tools to bring peace and security, or 
denies them. In this respect, nothing has 
changed. Nothing has happened since 
last year to justify altering the course 
we established then. The threat has not 
disappeared— it has increased. We do 
not have an arms limitation agreement 
with the Russians, and we do not know 
when we will. We were confident the 
system would work last year. We are 
more confident than ever this year of its 
effectiveness. In short, if there was a 
valid reason to begin deployment last 
year, there is certainly a valid reason 
to continue, uninterrupted, at least the 
minimum deployment needed to preserve 
our security. 

Now, let us look at some of the more 
prevalent arguments that have been 
raised by those who oppose the system. 

TECHNICAL CAPABILITY 

Perhaps the most frequent charge 
leveled at Safeguard is the assertion that 
it will not work, and that the Minute- 
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..Jackson and Coopfcr 

on Merits of Safeguard 

Special to The 'New York, Times 

G WASHINGTON, Aug. 5 — 
/Senator Henry M. Jackson, 

V Democrat of Washington, told 
..the Senate today that the Un- 
ilted States must expand the 
'Safeguard antiballistic mis- 
r slle system to counter an 
? “alarrning increase” in the So 
•$fet strategic threat. 

Senator John Sherman Coo- 
fper, Republican of Kentucky, 
^countered that the Defense De- 
•partment had now acknowl- 
edged that the Safeguard sys 
««uld be ineffective in de- 
- fending Minuteman 'bases 
'against a growing, more so- 
phisticated Soviet missile at- 
tfick* 

-The ABM. debate was thus 
finally joined in the Senate be- 
fjwcn’the two leading protag 
Rlists — Senator Jackson, a 
senior member " of the Armed 
Services Committee, who has 
been assigned the responsibility 
fif defending the Safeguard sys- 
tem, and Senator Cooper, the 
co-author with Senator Philip 
A Hart, Democrat of Michi- 
gan, 6f an amendment that 
Would block the Administra- 
tion’s plan to expand the Safe- 
guard system beyond the two 

stations authorized last year. 

In a debate that is expected 
to last a week, Senator Jackson 
said the discussion should re- 
volve around the T ‘central fact 
that ‘‘The Soviet Union has 
continued to support, at great 
cost, a comprehensive, dynam- 
ic prgbratn of strategic weap- 
ons procurement that shows 
no sign of slowing down.” 

Soviet Threat Cited 

In the last year, he said, 
‘‘the Soviet threat to our land- 
based deterrent has significant- 
* / increased, at a rate that 
L as exceeded the intelligence 
irojections made a year age. 

Senator Jackson cited the 
ontinuing Soviet deployment 
' the large SS-9 missiles, the 
tiler SS-11 intercontinental 
ifles and construction of 
Jfle-carryirig nuclear sub- 
;rines. - ' • H 



• As a result, he argued in a 
ipeech that set forth the basic 
case of the ABM proponents, 
further deployment of the Safe- 
guard system “is more desir- 
able and necessary than ever” 
if the United States is to main- 
tain the “credibility” of its 
nuclear deterrent force. 

Senator Jackson also raised 
the Administration’s “bargain- 
ing chip” argument by stating 
that continued deployment of 
Safeguard was “an essential 
condition” if the strategic adms 
limitation talks (SALT) with 
the Soviet Union are to sue- 
C66d. 

“If the Senate stops the for- 
ward motion of the Safeguard 
program,” Senator Jackson 
asked, "what are our negotia- 
tors in the SALT talks going to 
offer the Russians as an in- 
ducement to stop building their 
SS-9’s?” 

The Cooper rebuttal — and 
one that has now become the 
principal technical argument of 
the ABM opposition — is that 
Safeguard as presently de- 
signed, will not counter the So- 
viet threat and that therefore 
instead of expanding Safeguard 
the United States should start 
developing an ABM system 
specifically designed to protect 
the deterrent force of Minute- 
man Missiles. 

Cooper Presses Criticism 
"What we are arguing,” 
Senator Cooper told Senator 
Jackson, “is that if the SALT 
talks fail and if the Soviets 
continue to deploy SS-9’s and 
the other missiles you mention, 
then in the name of the secu- 
rity of this country, it would 
be a mistake, indeed a derelic- 
tion to spend all this money on 

a system which the Departmen 
of Defense now says wil| not 
work if this threat continues 

t0 In support of this contention, 
Senator Cooper cited recently 
published Congressional testi- 
mony by Army officials to the 
effect that Safeguard would be 
inadequate and too costly to 
defend the Minuteman bases 
against “a greatly enlarged and 
more sophisticated Soviet 
threat” than now foreseen for 

^AsTresYLthe Army officials 
k charge of the Safeguard pro- 
gram disclosed that there has 
been a recent decision to de- 
velop an ABM system, code- 
named Hardsite, that would be 
-particularly designed for pro- 
' " g terminal defense for the 
fernfm TMsxtte bases. 
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Washington Post Staff Writer 

The Pentagon confirmed 
yesterday that the Russians 
have resumed flight testing of 
a Fractional Orbital Bombard- 
ment System, a long-range 
missile that rises to the 

fringes of space but is brought 
back to a target on earth be- 
fore completing one orbit. 

FOBS tests began in 1966, 
though they were not an- 

nounced at the time by either 
the United States or the So- 
viet Union. Some officials in 

this country have long consid- 
ered continued testing of the 
weapon to be a violation of 
.the spirit of the 1963 treaty 1 
banning weapons of mass de- 
struction from outer space, al- 

though not a technical viola- 
tion. 

By taking the long way 
around via the Southern Hem- 
isphere, such a weapon could 
avoid American early warning 
radars guarding our northern 
| approaches. , 

Pentagon spokesman Jerry i 

W. Fricdhcim said the most: 
recent launch occured at the] 
missile test center at Tyura-] 
tarn in Southern Russia. He es- 
timated that the payload could, 
equal a three-megaton war-; 
head. 

' He said the payload, after a 
90-minute flight, re-entered 
the earth’s atmosphere just 
north of the Caspian Sea and 
just shy of completing a single 
orbit. 

Friedheim, in confirming 
that last Tuesday’s flight of 

’Cosmos 354 was part of the 
FOBS program, said that the 
Soviet Union has held “at 
least one test a year of this 
type since 1967,” when the 
program was first disclosed 
publicly by former Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara. 

Actually, the Soviet Union 
has conducted at least 15 of 
these tests since 1966, accord- 
ing to highly authoritative 
. government sources, 
j The first two in 1966 were 


r 



not reported. Nine more took 
place in 1967, which defense 
analysts believe was a period 
of peak development. Two 
niore were conducted in 1968, 
and one last fall. The first of 
this year came last Tuesday. 

Resumption of FOBS testing 
after about a nine-month hia- 
tus is certain to raise ques- 
tions both at Vienna, where 
U.S. and Soviet negotiators 
are trying to piece together an 
arms limitation agreement 
among two superpowers with 
dissimilar weapon systems, 
and in the Senate, where a 
$19.2 billion military spending 
authorization faces a tough 
battle. 

Some defense analysts be- 
lieve that FOBS is already 
considered an operational 
weapon by Soviet leaders and 
that the very infrequent shots 
of the past three years are pri- 
marily for crew training and 
testing purposes. Others con- 
tend that the Soviets no 
longer have much faith in the 

idea, and that they launch one 
or two a year just to keep the 
United States on edge and to 
force us to spend money on 
bolstering defenses against a 
phantom threat, 

Freidheim viewed the latest 
Soviet shot as “evidence of the 
continuing momentum of the 
Soviet development and test 
program for strategic weap- 
ons.” 

Weapons experts in this 
country have always consid- 


ered FOBS to be,a bad invest- 
ment, contending it is much 
, less accurate that ICBVI and 
j, therefore no good for hitting 
small, well-protected military 
target s. The sophisicatcd 
equipment needed to get 
FOBS out of orbit and onto 
targets also reduces the size of 
its warhead. The weapon, 
which is launched aboard the 
huge SS-9 booster, is, however, 
considered to be a threat to 
U.S. bomber bases. 
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